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“THE THINGS WHICH ARB SEEN ARE TEMPORAL; BUT THE THINGS WHICH ARB NOT EN ARP ETERNAL.” 


The Principles of Nature. 


LITERARY WOMEN. 


WRITTEN FOR THE UNIVERCOC@LOUM. 


Tr is To Be woreD that the time is going by, when a woman, 
who is distinguished for mental acquisition, and endowments, 
shall be either considered as an object of vulgar wonder on the 
one hand, or of unjust and wanton detraction on the other. 
this tendency to reformation there are two principal reasons 
The first may be found in the favorable change, which has taken 
place in the character of literary women themselves—and tho 
other in the natural growth and progress of the age. 

In earlier times, u literary woman was so great a novelty, that 
unless she had an order of genius so high, that it absolutely 
raised her above one of the most besetting of human weaknesses, 


she was very strongly tempted to assume airs, on the ground of | ative laws of society, she must be 
her rare gifts; and the homage that was constantly offered to 


her vanity, tended to multiply and increase the little affecta- 


tions, which were alike unworthy of the intelligent being, and of 


the true woman. But the novelty of the character wore off, in 
the increasing competition of modern times. Woman bas been 
thrown back upon her own resources—uapon her own intrinsic 
merits; and hence she has been obliged, in a degree, though not 
yet wholly—to take the position of an intellectual being, in 
whose mental and moral development the circumstance of sex 
Has not been allowed to interfere. These results have partially 
taken place; but much yet remains to be done. 

Even now you hear the remark made, that literary, or scienti- 
fic or literary women, sre seldom, or never domestic. There is 
one fact which certainly lies very near the root—if it does not 
occupy the whole root of the difficulty—Intelligent men—men 
of thtellect—learning—gonius—seldom seek in a wife compan- 
ionship for their highest thoughts, feelings, and affections 
They seek rather to ornament their homes with a beautiful toy— 
a plaything or, at the best, a creature of only partial devel- 
opment. She must have a soft and gentle hand, to lay, with its 
cooling influence, upon the scholar’s hot and throbbing brow—a 
sweet and musical voice, to soothe him when he is sick—to cheer 
him when he is sad; and she must possess all the various at- 
tractions to charm and fascinate him at all times with her deli- 
cate and bewitching ministries. She is moreover, the bearer, 
and possibly the nurse of his children—the superintendant of 
his wardrobe—the head of his table—the hostces of his guests— 
and the of his fortune, whether good or ill. But if he 
would l in its most exalted phases, he goes to 
the office of some male friend—to the studio of the artist—to the 
club-room—or to the boudoir of some distinguished woman ; 
and the fair being at home, as if half conscious of her loss—ay, 

10 etimes wholly, and painfully conscious of it—pines for 

ittance to the inner sanctuary, which to her must remain 
forever sealed, And yet could she only be taught the way— 


she have known even that there was such a kingdom 
A gla certainly. d she have won the scepter 
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| and the crown, and have sat, a thron-ed queen, in the highest 
But she 
was deceived in the very onset—she was led to mistake the ex- 
trinsic for the intrinsio—the tinsel for the gold—the poor stain- 
od glass, for the true and ever radiant diamond; and when it 
ie apparently too late to retrieve her steps, she sees her error, 
| and finds that hor empire is more than divided >with the eyes 
of an houri—the voice of a seraph—the heart of an angel—the 
devotion of a martyr—she fools that there is a holy of holies in 
her husband's nature, where, with all these gifts, she may never 
enter, 
| All this is wrong; for the unity which should he the first and 
distinctive feature of marriage, is destroyed ; for a pre-eminent- 
ly intellectual being must feel a closer unity with one who can 
appreciatg” analyze, and share all his highest mental emotions 
| than with one who merely administers to his physical comfort 
| who stimulates and gratifies his passions. Now it will be seen 
| that women are not wholly to blame in this matter. By the 
very nature and position of woman, not less than by the imper- 
the attracting party. She 
must win and please the other sex ; for only in pleasing can she 
| exert her full power. She will, as a general thing, be what she 
| finds most attractive and pleasing to the other sex, and nothing 
more. Hence it is very clear, that if distinguished, or other 
men, do not seek companionship in their wives, they will not 
have it; and by the same rule, if they do, they will; for the 
supply, in all relations of exchange, will always have a certain 
correspondence with the demand. 


and most honorable place of her husband's affections, 


Then let this false and unnatural prejudice against learned, or 
literary women, be cast back into the old Past, where it belongs. 
It is behind the whole spirit of the age; and is a shameful blot 
upon the morc advanced portion of it, It has become a proverb, 
that great men’s children, with all their superior advantages, 
seldom rise above mediocrity ; and the above fuct—the fact that 
their mothers were not chosen for intellectual endowments—ex- 
plains the phenomenon. Lot intelligent men seek for compan- 
ions in the other sex—not merely of the heart, but of the mind 
—for their highest and deepest thoughts and affections, and 
| these anomalies would soon cease to appear. Let them remem- 
ber that woman has an intellectual, as well as a physical and 
moral nature, and that she must suffer in default of its proper 
development, culture, and exercise, in precisely the same degree 
as man. Let them remember that unless all the elements of her 
| whole being have attained to their full strength, and their hub- 
itual and harmonious exercise, she can neither reach her true 
place in the human scale, nor attain to the occupation of her 
truly appropriate ephere—that of the companion and co-worker 
of Man, in the highest and strongest sense in which the terms 
can be used. 9 
But let us more definitely consider the objections which are 
commonly brought against a high order of intellest, soience, or 
genius in woman, It has been said that learning, or genius, un- 
fils a woman for the common or necessary dutiés of domestic 
life; therefore some discourage its cultivation, on the ground of 
the above charge, while others say that there is a tendenoy in 
genius, being acted upon by a stronger force, to fly off at tan- 
gent from the true orbit of woman. There is some show of truth 
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duties, is noten nooossary ingredient in tho charactor of genius 
itself, but an accident, or a weaknoss, wholly apart from it, In 
support of this opinion Mies Sedgwick has spoken very forcibly, 
in her excellent work of “Live; ano Ler Live.” 

“ Other things being equal;” says Miss Sedgwick, “the wo- 
man of the highest mental endowment will always be the best 
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positive | to retard the trae progress of woman, something of envy—or 


Joalousy—that man, with all his boasted strength of body and 
mind, bogan to tremble for his empiro—now and thon grasping 
his seepter somewhat more firmly than one so strong has need 
todo, Tam persuaded that many sensible, judicious and honest 
men, cherish these feelings unconsciously from mere habit— 
but they certainly will not longer do go, when they come to ana 


housekeoper; for housewifery, domestic economy, is a science, | lyzo them. 


that brings into active operation the qualities of the mind, ag And again, the domestic capabilities of distinguished females, 
well as the graces of the hoart, A quick perception, judgment, | would bo considered by the masses only as common attributes, 
aliscrimination, order, are high attributes of mind, and are all Which thoy share with’ all sober-minded women; and hence 
in daily oxereise, in tho well ordering of a family. [fa sensible | they would not project, but would, almost necessarily, be kept 
Woman—an intellectual woman—a woman of sis not a in the shadow of the back ground, for the simple reason that 


good housewife, itis not because she is all, or either of these; 
but because there is some deficiency in her character, or some 
omission of duty, which should make hor very humble, instead 
of her Indulging any secret selfcomplacency, on account of a 


they are the least striking and remarkable features about them. 
But a single instance is sufficient to prove the possibility of such 
a union of powers; and though many might be furnished—and 
some of them taken from our midst—I will only adduce a few. 


certain superiority, which only aggravates hor fiult.” | The unfortunate Madame Roland was a signal instance, 
This I believe is not only true in theory, but possible in prae- She was one of the most remarkable women who have ever lived, 
tice. But there is one fact which scoms to be lost sight of, in She had genius of a very high order, and acquirements such as 
making these estimates, and that is, that one person cannot pos- few men can boast; but with her husband she became attached 
sibly do all things, and especially all things at the samo time. tothe republican party, or Girondists, during the French Reyo- 
But this may be made more clear by an illustration. It is well | lution; and on the overthrow of this party, was one of the vie- 
known that many women support themselves, and frequently } ims of the monster, Robespierre, When confined in the Bastile 
their families also, by literary and scientific pursuits It may | she wrote her Memoirs, in which she speaks thus of herself: 


very possibly, and very probably be, that the apount of her 
earnings will not justify the expense of keeping servants, and | 
she is obliged to attend, as far as she is able, to the hand-work | 
which is necessary in every family. Now to expect that she is | 
to supply not only the means of subsistence, but that she is to 
have every arrangement of her family regulated by the same 
order, upon which they pride themselves, who are pattern house- | 
keepers only because they have nothing else to do, and can do 


nothing else, is a sheer absurdity. There will be frequent in- 


“The same child who read systematic works, who could ex- 
plain the circles of the celestial sphere, handle the pencil and 
graver, and who at eight years of age was the best dancer at 
their youthful parties, was frequently called into the kitchen to 
make an omelet, pick herbs, or skim the pot.” 

And again she says, that this miscellaneous kind of education, 
undoubtedly prepared her for the eventful and trying changes 
of her subsequent life. The husband of Madame R. was a pro- 
found scholar; and she became his copyist and corrector of the 


terruptions to all her laws and plans of order, by the necessities | press; and though herself far surpassing him in the brillianey 
which are continually obtruding themselves—and not because | and originality of her genius, she was content to fill these mere 
she could not, in the single details, do better; but simply be- mechanical offices, at which she even seems surprised herself, 


eause she cannot do all things, the inferior vields to the supe- 
rior, and the weaker to the stronger. 

There is very little ever said of the wanton and shameful 
neglect of their fumilies, of which fashionable women are guilty ; 
and one would think that their giddy whirl might actually be 
considered the “proper and appropriate sphere” of woman, 
about which there is so much preaching, in various forms, 80 
quiescent are their patient husbands, and complacent neighbors, 
under their gross and continual abrogation of the first laws of 
nature, and of right. And why is this? The solution of the 
problem may be found here. These women do not rise above 
the condition of the parasite—the toy. They can never take 
the place of rivals, or shock the selfishness of the other sex, by 
aspiring toan independant nature, and being; and therefore 
are they tolerated. Woman, from her physical Weakness, was, 
during the old ages of the world, when brute force reigned, 
made and kept as the appendage and the parasite of man—his | 


and imputes it to a miracle wrought by her affections. 

At one period they stood at the desk nearly the whole day ; 
and all the relaxation they enjoyed, was an occasional ramble 
out of town, to study Botany. At another time their relief was 
in attending a course of lectures on Natural History. Madame 
Roland was indeed a most exemplary woman, in every relation 
of life. At one time she deseribes her daily habits in a letter to 
a friend, thus: 

“You ask me how I pass my time. Qn rising, I busy myself 
with my child, and my husband. I get breakfast for both, hear 
the little one read, and then leave them together in the study, 
while T go and enquire into the household affairs, from the gar- 
rettothe cellar, The fruit, the wine, the linen, and other de- 
tails, contribute to my daily stock of cares. If I have any time 
loft, L pass it in the study with my husband, in the literary la- 
bors I have always been accustomed. to share with him.” 

We find another illustrious instance in Elizabeth Carter, an 


play-thing—his slave—or, the idol of his profane and sensual | English lady, contemporary with Hannah More. She was a 
worship—and qualities corresponding with these conditions | poetess. She understood nine languages, among Which were 
were alone cultivated. But when in the process of time, and | the Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. Elizabeth Smith was 
the upward tendency of thingy, it was percoived that woman | also living in the same countrypani at the same time. She at- 
had a positive and individual being, and destiny of her own—| tained a familiar knowledge of mathematics and drawing, had 
and hence that she conld not always be held as a subordinate, much poetical talent, and understood ten languages, among 


not only the selfishness of man, but the mistaken views of ee 


men, were armed at all points, to defend the old conservative 
Inws, and keep the victim awhile longer contented with her 
chains, whether they were gemmed, and golden, or only made 
of coarse hemp, or cold and heavy iron. And so thoroughly has 
this sentiment, concerning the position of woman, become en- 

into the very heart of society, that it has grown up with 
all the confidence, and apparent fitness ofa natural scion. And 
T have thought too that there is eometimes with all this struggle 


which were the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, and Greek. 
And yet Hannah More, on the authority of intimate personal 
acquaintance, tells us that “these Indies’ acquirements, which 
would have been distinguished in a university, were meekly 
80 , and beautifully shaded, by the gentle exertion of every 
domestic virtue, by the unaffected exercise of every feminine — 
employment,” ' 

Necd I say more to disprove the common prejudice against 
scientific or literary women? Let us seek to multiply such in- 
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standes, and the prejudice, like all : prejudices, will yield | rious habits that make time pres 10 rapfdiy che delicate taste 


to the steady advanoo of Truth. Have we not, too, in this 
country, a Mrs. Sigourney, who, if she had not higher distine- 
tions, would bo celebrated as a perfect archetype of the domes- 
tic woman? Have we not also a Sarah Grimke, and an Angelina 
Weld, who have carried into the shade of domestio privacy, no- 
quirements which would be brilliant any where, but which 
now shed their graces upon the most common and humble toils? 

Men who exolaim the most loudly against literary women, 
allow the sex unbridled liberty in the pursuit of pleasure, re- 
quiring in them only sufficient intellect to digost the fictions of 
‘aromance. But if pleasure is an essential stimulant to the fe- 
male mind, it can be obtained free from all impurities, and 
grossness in the beautiful revelations of Truth and Science. 

Thompson says, in recommending the study of Botany to the 
ladies; We shall be told of the danger of producing literary 
Women; of having wives, who would leave the management of 
their houses, to peruse the pages of the philosophers; and be 
solving a mathematical problem, when they ought to be making 
acustard, We shall be told that learned women are insupport- 
able; and use their acquirements, as they do their authority, to 
make them weapons of oppression, rather than instruments of 
happiness. Buta female pedant, and a woman with a well- 
informed, liberal mind, are two different beings” A distine- 
tion, let me observe in passing, which many cither will not, or 
cannot make. 

We have also the testimony of Mrs. Barbauld in our favor 
“The fragile nature of female friendships,” says Mrs. B. and 
the petty jealousies that break out in the ball-room, have, from 
time immemorial, been the jest of mankind. Trifles light as air 


will necessarily excite not only the jealousy, but the envy, of | 


those who think only of trifles Give them employment for 
their thoughts; give them a noble spirit of emulation, and we 
shall hear no more of these petty feads. Give them more use- 
ful and more interesting subjects for conversation; and they 
will become not only more agreeable, but safer companions for 
each other.” Let those gentlemen who are so much afraid of 
literary wives, look to it that they do not get dissipated ones! 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I wish to call your at- 
tention once more to Madame Roland, because the great mental 
strength which the discipline of a habit of severe study imparts, 
is fully exemplified in her; and consequently the importance 
of female scholarship, considered merely as a means of disei- 
pline. 

After having been educated in opulence, Madame Roland was 
by the dissipation of her father reduced to the pittance of 500 
livres, or about 100 dollars a year. With a magnanimity of 
which few are capable, she gave up to her father’s creditors val- 
uable plate, of which she was the rightfal owner, and determi- 
ned at once to restrict her expenses to her income. She hired 
a small apartment in u convent. Her fare became “ changes of 


ofa sound mind, finding pleasures in the consciousness of exis- 
tence, and of ils own value, which the vulgar never know—theso 
were my riches,” 

And in every subsequent struggle of her eventful life, the 
samo marked philosophy of temper distinguished this amiable 
woman. Think yo if her days had been passed in fashionable 
saloons and drawing-roome, that her strength, even to the awfal 
hour of death, would have been as great? 

Lot us, then, pay less attention to external decoration, seoking 
rather that “inward adorning of the mind,” which gives to 
woman hor true beauty—seeking rather that intelleetaal vigor, 
| which imparts hor real strength, Let us never fling the gaunt- 
lot at the foot of man, and battle in person, or directly, in do- 
| fence of our rights, or our capabilities ; but let us begin to edu- 

cate ourselves, uud our daughters, so as to convince the better 
part of mon, that wo not only know our rights, but are capable 
of sustaining the slandered powers and capabilities of the sex; 
and we shall not want champions, though we never lift a hand 
wo shall not want advocates, though we never utter a word. 
Let woman be educated universally, as she ought to be—reli- 
_ giously—thoroughly—severely Let all her physical, mental, 
and moral powers be developed in their full vigor, and in har- 
monious proportion; and her Rights would be established on a 
| basix, which can never be shaken while the foundations of the 
| world shall stand. 
“But,” says one, “our very position will not admit of this 
Man must first take his foot off of our neck--we must be free, 
or we can never be educated in this manner“ This is true of 
| the tanjority ; but there is still a large—n very large minority 
—who have small reason to complain, in ordinary cases, of a 
want of privileges. But are they always aware of the advanta- 
ges they possess, and of the corresponding duties which these 
enjoin? Truth compels me to answer—No. It is not my pur- 
pose here to discuss the various civil, legal, and social disabili- 
ties, under which woman labors; for I believe these also are 
among the features of the Past, and are rapidly disappearing 
from the face of the Present. But a wrong motive is still left at 
the root of female education. Let this be corrected, and eleva- 
ted ; and the difficulties of which we complain can exist no lon- 
ger; though at present they are quite deplorable. The same mo- 
tive which softens down the graces and the smiles of our young la- 
dies into a burlesque of all that is natural, bends the knee of 
the bright-eyed Georgian, in the seraglio of the Sultan, and 
points the electric glances of the fiir Circassian; and I know 
| not that the principle has higher dignity here, than there. Do 
not misunderstand me. I neither condemn the wish to please, 
nor quarrel with the art, or the power of pleasing ; for both aro 
| natural, and therefore right. Lonly depreeate the motive, and 
the power, as being made paramount to, and subversive of all 
| others. 


potatoes, rice, and beans, with a sprinkling of salt, and a little However much we are restricted, we can, according to our in- 
butter“ She went out only twice a week to visit her aged | dividual capabilities, degree of light, and means of progress, 
friends, and once to her father’s, to look over his linen, and take think and act, at least with the mental and moral dignity of 
away what needed mending. It was winter, and she “lodged | rational creatures. We can teach our daughters to be sur- 
near the sky, under a roof of snow!” She would not mix with perexpanr; and then they will not fly to marriage from any of 
the common boarders of the convent, who were, doubtless, per- the baser motives, which now too frequently bring the sexes to- 
sons of low taste, and she had no companions but her books. | gether, in u relation that is any thing, rather than the true 
Speaking of this period, she says; “I stecled my heart against | and holy union, which is properly called aannuce; and in this 


adversity, and Avencep mysetr on Falk, ny pesenvine THE 
HAPPINESS ir DID NOT Bestow.” A nobler sentiment than this 
was never uitered by a human being. It contains within itself 
the strength of all philosophy—the essence of all religion; and 
it was whispered by the angel that sat in the stricken heart of 
the woman, nursing strength for the day of seyerer trial—and 
patiently weaving itself wings for Heaven. 

Again she says in reference to the same period ; “ The resig- 
nation of a patient temper—the quiet of a good conscience—the 
elevation of spirit which sets misfortune at defiance—the labo- 


* 


we touch the basis of the whole difficulty, It may be too, that 
when we have opened their eyes to the facts, by the production 
of bright examples, sensible and intelligent men will generally 
assist us in this labor of love; and they doubtless will, Let us 
not waste time, then, by idly talking of our Rights, or our capa- 
bilities, but put the whole matter directly to the testing p 
by commencing, each one of us, the work of self-elevation. 

It is a mortifying thought—and yet I believe it is rue, that 
females, as a body, are not capable of exercising any very exten 
sive Rights, even if they had them. With their physical nature 
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enfoebled 
their moral powers blunted by a ruinous system of education, 
Which makes the ability to please the other sex the paramount 
obligation, what can be expected of thom, but they should be, 
as they are, “children of a larger growth?” It is truly eaid 
that, Mind is made for dominion; and us truly may it be 
said, that Mind will have dominion, I repeat, then Lot wo- 
man be educated, as generally—as thoroughly---s severely--as 
the othor sex, and in the natural and inevitable course of things, 
she will be invested with all her rights, which are, in them- 
selves, inviolable, and attain to her true position, ag an equa 
sharer of the Throne. G. 
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NUMBER v. 

Turn must be some particular reason why mankind in gen- 
eral regard external objects as possessing a greater force of evi- 
dence than those which are testified to merely by the mind— 
some reason why matter is regarded as a greater reality than 


their intellectual capabilitios Inert, or illdirected--- 
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body, but they have n stronger un ey are “twain one 
nech and it is in thiv relation that the mind de able to per- 
colve itelf as an object or second porson, and at the same time 
as on actor or firat person, 

Sian or Aus@nacrion, 

The mind is capable of turning inwardly upon itwelf; and the 
rewult of this is abstraction from external objects, It ta well 
known to metaphysicians, and to every reflecting person, that 
in proportion to the abstraction of the mind from external ob- 
| joots is its power of reasoning, of perceiving causes, of commu 

ning with itgelf, and of ‘contemplating things spiritual. With 
out Abstraction, therefore, wo should not be able to study the 
mind, or to know any thing of the laws of nature, To external 
observers this appears as absent-mindedness---hut the mind in 
this state in all the more present to itself. 
Abstraction is not an active will, like Resolution, Perseve- 
ung, ete. but is a state of the existence of the mind, as Fluidity 
is a state of the existence of matter, It is not properly a faculty 
of the will, but is partly the will itself; as Fluidity is not pro 
| perly an attribute of matter, but is partly matter itself. What 
wo understand by essential Will, to which the faculties of will 
belong, may be called Passion; as what we understand by es- 
sential Matter, to which the attributes of matter belong, may be 
called Substance, P'ussion is the result of the action of its own 
| laws, or is, in a subordinate sense, the cause of itself---ond thus 
| Passion, as commonly understood, embraces both the passive ex- 


the mind itself. Is it because the mind has nothing distinct | istence and the voluntary action of the Will, or, in other words, 
| 

from the faculties themselves, and that therefore there are no | embraces both feeling and desire. In their passive existence 

objects of mind for the faculties to perceive, while matter has the desires are feelings, and in their action the feelings are de- 


its attributes, and its countless forms and manifestations distinct 
from the facultics which perceive them? Matter consists of its 
various substances, with their attributes and relations to each 
other; and these we perceive by the faculties corresponding to 
them. Mund too, consists of its various clements, called facul- 
ties, with their various characters and relations; and these 
faculties, strange as it may appear, perceive themselves. 

Must not mind be perceived as something distinct from the 
faculties which perceive it, as matter also is something distinct 
from the faculties which perceive it? It scems so; for when 
we study our own mind, we think and treat of it as a second 
person, as if it were the object and not the actor—just as we 
study our own body, regarding it as belonging to us, and not as 
we ourselves, who perceive and study i, How then can it be 
said that the faculties perceive themselves? Must we not rath- 
er conclude that the mind does not perceive itself at all, but 
only an image of itself, like a face in a glass which it calls its 
own? Is this the reason why men in general regard matter as 
possessing a so much greater force of evidence than the mind; 
as if never seeing any thing but an image of themselves in u 
glass, they could not know certainly whether there were any 
thing else or not? We do indeed perceive n reflection of our 


minds, not in any internal mirror, but in each other: and how | 


strong is the feeling of the reality of our own minds which this 
gives us! If there were nothing more than this, we should still 
be able to perceive mind as an object, just as we porecive matter 
as an object; and the force of evidence derived rom the former 
should be equal to that derived from the latter. 

But we have the greater reality of being able to perceive the 
mind as itself the object, and as at once the ohject and the actor, 
or as that which perceives itself, Tho first and second person, 
or the actor and the object, are one mind, of whieh the body in 
acting and being acted upon is the image. Tho mind poreoiving 
and the mind perceived must be one mind; for the mind which 
wo study and make the object of perception, itself acts and 
thinks, perceives and feels, The solution of the mystary is sim- 
ply this. The physiognomical signs show that there are two 
faculties of each kind, and thus two minds, the one being indi- 
cated on the right side of the body and the other on the left, 
These two minds ove not two balves like the two sides of the 


| sires, 
Now Abstraction is a state of the existence of the mind; and 
| may in its degree be called Passion itself, or Passive Will; be- 
cause we mean by it not only the absence of the mind from ex- 
) ternal objects, produced by the power of abstraction, but the 
| perception and feeling of the most interior promptings and de- 
sires. 

We speak of the power of Abstraction. By this we mean the 
faculty of Self-will already described, or the action of Abstrac- 
tion upon itself. In like manner Fluidity, which is to matter 
what Abstraction is to the mind, acts upon itself; and this ac- 
tion upon itself is the power of Fluidity, and is the law of ten- 
dency toward a center, Self-will, or the concentering of the 
will upon one’s self, has the same effect upon a sensitive person 
which the will of another person has when concentered upon 
him. In other words, Self-will has a very particular connection 
with Abstraction, in removing the mind from the government 
of the body, and of other external objects--and hence it is that 
violent Self-will in a child, together with the strong will of his 
| parent or tutor, is capable of inducing a state of rigidity and in- 
| sensibility to external objects, like that which is produced by 
mesmerising. 

The sign of Abstraction is the length of the jaw domnmurds un- 
der the tro small molar teeth. It is just forward of the sign of 
Self-will, and the connection between these two signs agrees 
with the connection between the two faculties, Those who are 
particularly liable to abstraction have the sign large, and, other 
things being equal, are more subject than others to the mesmerio 
influence, and the cause’ of fascination generally, Gypsies, 
sorcerers, fortune-tellers, ghost seers, and clairvoyants, have a 
large sign of Abstraction, together with a large index of Flui- 
dity. The action of fluids, and particularly of light, in produ- 
cing a spell, or state of bodily insensibility and inaction, gets 
through the faculty of Fluidity upon Abstraction, producing 
first simple absent-mindedness, and carrying this effect to entire 
exclusion of external things, and to the opening of the world of 
vision. This is only a removal of the mind from tho perception 
of one's own body to the perception of one's own mind, and from 
the perception of the external forms of nature to the perception 
of their interior causes. 
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Most persous possess Abstraction in an inferior degree. There 


is more done to prevent than to increase it, It is relatively 
stronger in children than in the aged. Yoing persons are often 
absent-minded, and are often hited for it by their parents, who 
rogard it as mere weakness of mind, and a habit never to bo in- 
dulged in. Whether thoy aro right in their opinion or not, it 
is cortain that many of these absent children liave learned more 
by exploring their own minds than all their teachers know be- 
fore them. It is well known that children in general are Little 
Philosophers, inquiring into the causes of things, and much in- 
terested in the supernatural—-and they are so for the reason 


fooling of Emulation in connected with the interior wakefulness 
produced by Comprehensiveness, and ts then partioularly man- 
ifestod, Thore is a consciousness of the sensations, objects, pur- 
suits, and somewhat of the future of others, together with thelr 
thoughts and dispositions; and this consciousness le referred to 
the region of the large inteatine, 

“At this stage of Abstraction the effect of the usual passes, 
in which the operator exercises the faoulty of Application 
strongly, and excites the action of the fhoulty in the subject, is 
particularly great, The body by this means may then be made 
incapable of following even the motions of the mesmerisor—so 


chiefly that they possess a superior degree of tho stato of ab- much is the mind abstracted from external objects, The inte- 
straction. If thero is a means by which wo may enter the world | rior watchfulnoss or consclousness perceives objects still more 
of mind, and see every thing there corresponding to every thing | interlor than the lnst—s#ees the connection of the mind with the 
in the world of matter, why should we not to the proper extent | body, and the states of health and disease—and is mysteriously 
avail ourselves of it? Why should not every man know at least | enlightened upon tho sulijecta of physiology and medicine. This 
as much of his own mind, and of the minds of others, as he consciousness is referred to the stomach, and seems to look 
knows of his own body, and of the bodies of others, And as directly into the organization of others, and to remler all objects 
much of the causes which lic hid beneath the surfioe of things, | transparent and yot visible. 
as of the mineral, vegetable and animal forms which surround The mesmeriser may then make the state of Abstraction as 
him ? deop as possible, by exercising the faculty of Gravity or Serious- 
Corresponding to what we have called the four elements of | ness vory strongly, and thas exciting the same faculty in the 
matter, (air, electricity, substances in solution, and liquids, are | subject. This will be very naturally accompanied by its sign, 
four elements of mind, viz: Concentration, Comprehensiveness, | the laying on of hands—which is well known to have the char- 
Application, and Gravity. It will be sufficient for the present j acter of the greatest solemnity. By this means there may be 
to mention these hey will be explained in connection with | produced a state of rigidity in the body, like that of death; and 
their signs hereafter. As fluidity is essential to the four ele- | the mind will be so far abstracted from the body, as to be ren- 
ments of matter, so is Abstraction essential to the four elements | dered deep-secing, and capable of penetrating the deepest mys- 
of mind. In concentrating the mind, in comprehending, in apply- teries of creation—but generally tranced, and incapable of any 
ing the mind, and in exercising grarity, or seriousness, are pro- outward expression. Beyond this degree of Abstraction the 
duced so many degrees of the state of abstraction. By concen- | mind could not go without the loss of its wakefulness, and a 
trating our minds (which is the first.step from the 2 Cait | relapse into its original darkness and oblivion—for Watchful- 
ence towards the center, or from the external fo the internal.] ness, or the waking state, (including the sleep-waking) is the 
We are made conscious of our spiritual identity, and of the pro- | immediate cause of the mind's development from the blank state 
cesses of analysis and combination which take place in our own of infancy to the full perfection of the man, as light is the im- 
mental operations. In exercising Comprehensiveness in refer- | mediate cause of the production of the mineral, vegetable, and 


ence to these distinct objects of the mind, we are made conscious | 
of their relations, or of the exercise of comparison ; and are able 
to see their representation in types and shadows. By the exer- | 
cise of Application we are made conscious of the mysterious 
connection between the mind and body, and between the spirit- 
ual world and the natural; and are able to discover the corres- 
pondence between the one and the other, and the mutual effects 
of their reciprocal influence. By exercising gravity, or deep 
seriousness, we are made conscious of the relation of mind and 
matter to the Great First Cause; and in penctrating to the laws 
of nature, and the sources of our own being, are able to catch 
some reflection from the great Sun and Center of all things. 

In the process of mesmerising, the state of Abstraction is acted 
upon and influenced by rafchfulness, as the state of fluidity is 
acted upon and influenced by light; and the effects take place 
in the order just described. The operator exercises Watchful- 
ness strongly, and exerts its influence on the mind of the gub- 
ject through the medium of the eye, in which also the radiation 
of light exerts its spell upon the body. In connection with this 
he exerts the power of Concentration. The effect of this is a 
slight abstraction, or want of self-possession, gradually increased 
to the exclusion of external objects, and finally a strong degree 
of interior consciousness, The desire to be alone, or undisturb- 
ed, with which the interior wakefulness produced by concentra- | 
tion is connected, is particularly manifested, and the conscious 
ness is referred to the chest, which is the region of the body 
then particularly affected. 

The mesmeriser may then increase the effect by exercising 
Comprehensiveness strongly in connection with Watchfulness, 
which he frequently signifies by drawing a magic circle around 
the subject. The latter being aware of this motion, and being 
told to step over the barrier if he can, is still more abstracted 
from the presence and control of the body than before. The 


animal creations from original fluidity and emptiness. 


Stex or Exoroesment. 


The state of Abstraction is the opposite of that of Engross- 
ment. The former is a state of insensibility to external objects, 
and the latter is a stato of insensibility to internal objects. They 
are both states of the existence of the mind, as @uidity is a state 
of the existence of matter. A mind may be said to be all- 
engrossed when its own body and the external would occupy all 
its thoughts and feelings, as it may be said to be abstracted 
when it withdraws from these, and is employed upon itself and 
interior things, In the one case it is unimpressed by the ob- 
jects of reason and of interior wakefulness; and in the other 
case it is unimpressed with the objects of exterior wakefulness 
and of sensual desire. 

Of these two opposite states of mind it is easy to see that one 
extreme belongs to gross materiality, and the other extreme to 
transcen(lental spirituality. But they belong to each other like 
the opposite parts in muste, for external objects awaken internal 
perception, and internal objects awaken external perception. 
By means of the bodily senses we perceive those objects of na- 
ture which waken meditation and reflection, in which the mind 
is more or less abstracted from the gross and sensual; and by 
means of our interior consciousness we perceive thse objects 
relating to man’s spiritual nature and destiny which waken the 
perception and prosecution of external objects, in which the 
mind becomes more or lees engroxsed. Thus without the action 
of the interior world we could not perceive the material, and 
without the influence of the exterior world we could not per- 
ceive the spiritual, The very influence of the body on tho 
mind is the primary cause of the mind’s becoming abstracted, 
and incapable for a time of perceiving oxternal objects ; and the 
very action of the mind on the body is the primary cause of the 


mind's becoming engrossed, and for a tine incapable of peroely- 
ing itself. 

The sign of Evanossaxne ix the length of the chin downmards 
under the first incisor tooth, Those who have this sign large, find 
the sign of Abstraction small, exhibit more materiality in their 
habits of thought and feeling than others, They are incapable 
of receiving or entertaining spiritual ideas, being external and 
merely natural men, as some others would say, They admit no 
eviddneo but that of the senses, thinking that the mind has no 
knowledge but what it gains through that modium--and rellance 
on the testimony of interior objects through one's own conscious 
ness they can account for only on the supposition of extreme 
oredulity, 

Celebrated surgeons and anntomists, as u general rule, may 
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manifest, is the insensibility manifested by many persons to 
anything like compassion for the animala which they abuse, or 
pity for the human beings whom they rob and leave stripped, 
wounded and half dead, 

The state of Engrossment is, indeed, liable to a preternatural 
excitement and inerease, by means which may be considered ur- 
ea, as much do un the means for producing sleep-waking, 
There are impish arte, having the character of impudence and 
baro-fieodnom, the design and effect of which is the production 
of nstate of infatuation, or of expressive engrosament in mate 
rial things, and the loss of intellectual and moral consciousness. 
| There are, too, serpentine arts, haying the character of subtilty 
and concealment, the design and efieet of which is a state of fas- 
_cination, or of excessive abstraction, and the loss of muscular 


be seen to have the sign of Engrossment very large, and they power and nervous sensibility, But these latter, though exer- 
are well known to be the most material and least spiritual of all | cised for the same selfish and destructive purposes, are not 80 
classes of scientific men. Their prodominant trait of character | bad as the former—for those are practised on the bodies of ani 
gives tho first bent to their minds, and by the indulgence of it mals. We find some excuse for the mental obtuseness and moral 
insensibility of thase who suffer those impish arts, and for eu- 


they beoome so all-engrossed in the body as to forget there is 
any thing elso—or if they think of the mind at all in their in- | ses of hard-hoartedness and cruelty, which are otherwise inex- 


Yestigations, they direct their attention to some subtile secre- _ plicable, and which would be deemed incredible, were they not 


tion, some large or small gland, some result of the organic ma- 
ehinery, some production ef material laws ; or think to fall upon 
it by some lucky chance in the path of the microscope and dis- 
Sceting knife-—-for they would never turn out of the way of 
nerves and blood-vessels to discover so paltry a thing as the 
mind. These remarks are not indiscriminate, but refer particu- 
larly to those who have distinguished themselves us materialists, 

A person who has a good deal of Engrossment, and but little 


Abstraction, is very much removed from the influence of the 
most interior and spiritual facultiesy and influenced most by | 


those ficulties which have a more external and sensual charac- 
ter. The reason of this evidently is, that the latter froulties 
have a more direct connection with external and sensnal objects, 
and that the former have un more direct connection with internal 
and spiritual objects. Ofthe former are reason, benevolence, 
gratitude, conscience, reverence, hope, confidence, and all the 
more exalted affections of our nature: of the latter are the ex- 
ternal perceptive faculties, and all the sensual passions, comba- 


tiveness, destructiveness, etc. There may be but a small degree 
of engrossment of the mind, and yet if the more interior and 
spiritual faculties are nat awakened by the external objects of | 


charity and affection to which they relate, the person may be 
insensible of any thing within him. and not be able for a time 
to think what he is thinking about, or whether he be thinking 
of any thing. On the other hand, there may be but a small de- 
gree of abstraction, and yet when the more external and sensual 


faculties are not awakened by the internal objects of reason and | 


imagination to which they relate, the person may be insensible 
to any thing around him, and not be able for a time to see what 
is before his eyes, or to hear what is snid of him, But there are 
persons who will remain engrossed in material things, uninflu- 
enced by reason and the finer sentiments, and insensible to the 
noble charities ef the heart, however much the objects to which 
these interior faculties relate may conspire to call them int» 
exercise. 

Such men are sensible enough to the violations of physical 


law in their own bodies, but know not What it is to feel pain for 


the violation of their own moral natures, For this reason, and 
because they are not insensible to the action of the selfish Pas- 
sions, they are likely to inflict injuries on the bodies ef others, 
which are such us they think will be most poignantly felt—and 
indeed they can inflict no other, But it has frequently happen- 
ed that their victims are those whomay become as insensible to 
scourge, fire, rack, and the most savage instruments, as they 
themselves are inecnsible fo compunctions of conscience, or 
the tortures of remorse. Like the insensibility to the modern 
inquisition of pricking, pinching, tearing out teeth, cautery, 
amputation, etc, which persons in a deep state of abstraction 


matters of history, 

_ There are men in the world who aspire to gain mental and 
moral superiority, by reducing the minds of their fellow-beings 
to a mere cipher, by depriving them of the dignity of thought 
and of the perceptions of right and wrong, and by making them 
sensible only of gross material things, and strong only to use 
their hands in servile labor—and all for the purpose of exerci- 
sing the functions of Conscience and Reason, for those whom 
they have deprived of these, and that they may be looked up to 
and worshiped as Lords and Masters. 

These are they who hy impudence and assumption rather than 
by avy gifts of genius or learning, practice the impish arts of 
which we have spoken. These arts consist simply in depriving 
men of food and clothing, involving them in constant anxiety 
and toil, for the supply of their physical necessities and thus en- 
grossing them in the body and external things; atthe same 
time preventing abstraction, excluding them from the temple of 
the soul, depriving them of the bread and water of life, and ma- 
king them insensible to reason, and to the tender, generous, re- 
fined, pure and noble faculties within them. 

Suppose a person possessed in the first place of an equal de- 
gree of the states of abstraction and engrossment if he is press- 
ed by physical necessities, must he not necessarily be less sen- 
sible to the influence of his interior nature, than to his bodily 
wants? And if the cause continues and increases must not a 
regard for the dictates of morality appear less and less in his 
actions? Will he not soon be able to look on the sufferings of 
animals, and of those in & worse condition than himself, without 
sympathy—nay, will he not be able to inflict pain without sor- 
row or relenting? Is it not certain that he will commit 
theft, robbery and every kindred crime, and at last murder, 
without a monition from his better nature, and without com- 

punctions of conscience? These feelings if they be not anni- 
hilated, lie buried in his breast, and how can he be sensible to 
their influence? Or how can the sufferings, the entreaties, or 
the admonitions of others touch a tender chord in his bosom? 
Are not these the legitimate effects of the cause which has been 
assigned? for if man was created perfect and upright, how 
could he violate his moral and intellectual nature, except by 
being made insensiblo to it ? and how could he be made insensi- 
ble to it, except by being withdrawn from it by his physical 
necessities, and becoming so engrossed in external objects as to 
be entirely controlled by them ? : 
ee .. äZGàũ⁴ͤ4 
_ Ask wonnenen of every one you ar concerned with, what 
ean I give him? what is he in want of? What is he capable of 
accepting? what would he accept of If you can tell, you 
| know at least three-fourths of his character. ee 
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THE VOICE OF LIBERTY. 
A SONG FOR THE FUTURE, 
Tuere came a voice like the rushing wind, 
When it bursts Ger the mighty deep; 
And at the sound uprose mankind 
From a long and spell-bound sleep ; 
As when aroused by the tempest blind 
The waves of ocean sweep. 


Over earth's continents it passed, 
Over the isle-gemmed sen; 

And its peal rang like a trumpet-blast, 
To wake the wise and free, 

A sound from the arching heavens cast, 
The voice of Liberty ! 


Mountain and valley, bill and plain, 
Echoed the joyful tone ; 

While the listening slave cast off his chain, 
And ceased his hollow moan. 

It startled the pontiff in his fune, 
And the monarch on his throne. 


Despotic leagues and tyrannies 
Before it shrunk away, 

As the mist fades in the morning skies 
From the rising orb of day ; 

And thrones and principalities 
Crumbled into decay. 


Nobles and priests grew pale with fear, 
As the earthquake summons sped ; 

For the days of their power were few and sere, 
And gray was Oppression's head, 

They were forms who lived in a bygone year, 
But sre now with the silent dead. 


The Sage arose from his studious lore 
To hail the mighty voice, 

As the sick man comes from his bed once more, 
In the sunshine to rejoice ; 

For he heard in the mighty sound a power 
That had won his wisdom’s choice. 


Horrible War looked pale and aghast, 

And his blood-stained banner furled, 
Then down to the realms of Oblivion passed, 

Like a fiend from Heaven hurled: 
For Time had unveiled his face, at last, 

In its hideous trath to the world. 


With a foree like the chainless whirlwind's might 
It smote the dungeon-bold, 

And over its fallen and ruined site 
In a peal of thunder rolled : 

Again the weak captives beheld the light, 
Dearer than countless gold. 


And shaken by the same great power, 
Castle and fortress ſell.— 

The feudal hall and the bannered tower, 
And the rock-built citadel: 

Now the lichens, ivy, and sweet wall-flower, 
Befit their ruins well. 


No longer from his native shore 
Was Freedom's exile driven, 

For using Reason’s precious dower, 
Which God to all has given; 

But Free Thought soared with a lofty power. 
Free as the winds of Heaven. 


————— ees aa 


Falschood and Vie no longer then 
Supported tyrant away, 

And preyed on the hearts and minds of men 
ih they rotted in deony. 

For Truth had come, and they vanished, as wher 
Dreams fude before the day? 


Love came forth with a glorious mien, 
And none could her power withstand, 

When with Virtue pure, the smiling queen 
Walked friendly hand-in-hand; 

Their crowns were of flowers and evergreen, 
As they veigned in the peaceful land. 


Forgotten were ancient wrongs and woes ; 
Mankind were grown too wise 

To avenge on fallen and powerless foes 
Their Oppressor’s past injuries ; 

But they said, „For all, Heaven's bounty flows, 
Like us be Free---arise !” 


Earth was no more a wilderness 
Of anarchy and crime, 

For the seeds of Peace and Happiness 
Were sown in every clime; 

And the memories of her past distress 
Are the legend-tales of Time. 


——E — — 


IS GOOD TO LIVE. 
A THANKSGIVING. 


I ruanx rurx, Father, that I live! 

I thank thee for these gifts of thine— 

For bending skies of heavenly blue, 
And stars divine ; 


For this green earth, where wild, sweet airs, 

Like freest spirits, joyous stray,— 

For winding stream, and trees, and flowers, 
Beside its way. 


But more I thank thee for true hearts 

That bear sweet gifts of love to me, 

Whom mine enfolds, and feels that this 
Is love of thee. 


Warm from their spirits spreads around 

An atmosphere serene—divine— 

Magnetical, like golden haze, 
Encircling mine. 


To-day I bless thee most for power— 

It draws me, Father, nearest thee ; 

To love all thine, een though they give 
No love to me. 


In stillness deep L walk u land 

Where spirit-forms my footsteps greet, 

And beautoous thonughts—an angel band, 
Chant low and sweet. 


Drear hours I know will darkly come, 
Like April days of cloud and rain; 
But thus must hearts, like wintry fields, 
Grow green again. 
I thank theo, Father, that I live! 
Though wailings fill this earth of thine ; 
To labor for thy suffering ones 
Is joy divine! 
And even I, so weak and poor, 
May bear somo word of life from Thee ; 
A beam of hope may reach some heart 
Even through me. 
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THE MODERN GIANT. 


Mas, Surtuxy,in hor novel of Frankenstein, brings out n 
Giant created by a daring experimenter on the principles of 
life This wondrous creation was a huge embodiment of ma- 
terial force, There was the strong]! passion, the determined 
purpose, the steol nerves and the iron arm, bat the monster 
was destitute of Soul, of Love, of Wisdom. Guided by wisdom, 
these stupendous moultles were capable of herouloan toils for 
man; misdirected, the giant became a destroyer, trampling down 
every object in his remorseless path, The conception was a fine 
one, equal to any thing in modern literature or art. 

But this conception of the Giant with nerves of steel, and 
hand: of iron, and heart of fire, is not imagination. It is but 
the picture of « present reality, The men who invented the 
first of the labor-saving machines of the day ; those who have 
created the iron horse of the Railway, and the fire-impelled 
L&viathan of the Sea, and the hundred armed Ziant of the cot- 
ton mill—they have performed a mightier work than that at- 
tribated tothe Magician. They have created a Hercules who 
has more than mortal power—whose bands obey the slightest 


RCHLUM AND. 


world, And Revolution and its train of bloody battle-fields and 
plundered citioy, stands darkly and dimly in the future, 

Oh then Awake! Arise! yo toiling Masses of the and! Con- 
sider the future that ix drawing #o fearfully nigh. Gall to 
your aid this mighty Giant of the iron hands and the fiery 
heart; let hin labor in future for the many, and not for the 
fow. Organise in Industrial Armies, Coaso this rainous un- 
tagoniem., Solve the great problem of Association, and then 


the world, united in intent shall become harmonised in faith, 
and blended in heart, 2, L. Me 


22 —— . 


NATURE. 


Avren nearly a year's close confinement to the circumscribed 
limits of n large city, where the brick walls are high, and the 
avenues and streets narrow and close, we broke loose, a week 
since, from the chains of business, and made our ht into the 
uncireumseribed country, and enjoyed the luxury of breathing 
| its pure air, 


To a real lover of Nature, there is no luxury so great us a 
country visit ju the month of June, At no season of the year 
is nature more attractive than in this delightful month. She 
has assumed her gayest robes, and exhales her richest perfumes, 
at this season of birds and flowers. We are nob usually very 
“sentimental,” in the conventional sense of that term, or very 
imaginative, but we cannot help rhapsodising a little, when we 
are permitted to take a deep draught of the June country air, 

and te look from some hill-top on the dense woodland, the green 
meadow, the flowery lawn, and the purling stream. The truest 


will of his Master,—who, guided by injustice, does the work ofa | inspiration, it seems to us, is caught from these. The bending 
Demon—who, impelled by righteousnsss, shall perform the | heavens—the rolling orbs—the green earth—and the singing 
achievements of a God. | birds, are all teachers of the great truth, that “God made the 
The power of Machinery! Who can calculate the wonders of | world,” and that “He is Love” Weare differently constituted, 
ake in waits ave * performed by it? Who can ex. and of course view things differently, but human nature is es- 
timate the number of lives it has destroyed and saved? Who ane N — Se a ee 52. oF 
can eonesive of thie changes M te desüihed to work out on the the true and beautiful dyrells in every soul, and when the mind 
face of our planet, and in the condition of its inhabitants? | is unfettered, the P teemundtons foree 
n ’ 1 n ab bet an to its inmost depths. Nature is the reflection of God, if it is not 
— — * — — ae eae ne really God himself. The Creator is known by his works. Hence 
pn — P — ibm ij me — , = Lite * or 10 study is as important to man as the study of nature. Not 
1 vs 1 1 . f iar i . 5 Bes, outward nature simply, but the soul and affections of man. We 
. of fis Kobe Jenn Ws are no materialist, and when we say that nature is our teacher, 

Z 4 an ext 1 and internal—-body and soul. 

mountains and filling up the valleys, annihilating distance and dei cade 775 : 2 a 
abridging time, channeling earth with veins and arteries of If, then, one would have his veneration of God hightened, his 
travel, encircling the world with the iron nerves of the telegraph love of virtue increased, his hope for immortality strengthened, 
gnd railway, printing millions of books in an hour diffusing let him study nature in all her freshness and simplicity. While 
knowledge latenten through all classes, and all climes, human expositors of God's ways and will receive our esteem and 
Already it is changing the condition of all classes” in Society, | attention, according as their theories and ideas agree with na- 


diverting the streams of wealth into new channels, substituting ture, let us not yield up to them the monopoly of any part of 
„ God's universe. The same blue heavens arch over the world, 


aristocracy of wealth foran aristocracy of war, providing | > 
ie 5 and look lovingly upon us, that excited the deep love and rever- 


t to-day for unemployed thousands, to-morrow ma- . 3 
* Re a 1 * ; ence of David and Solomon, of Jesus and Paul. The world is 


But is this unreasoning Demi-God who we have evented for | the same now, as it was when David sung, and Teaiah unn 
our use and tamed for our purpose, guided hy wisdom and cied ; or when Jesus taught boautiful lessons of the Divine Pa- 
goodness? We fear not. This is made evident as we glance at | ternity, and Paul proved the brotherhood ofall. The fountain 
the consequences of his labor. First, millions are thrown out is still opened, ant en 1 drink its pure waters, and be ro- 
of employment, or forced tocompete ata fearfal odds with this | aca larga pgp faved Sb 8 
colossal power. Every labor-nving invention throws many, Those commonly regarded as “ inspired,” studied Nature and 
out of employment, forces them often in advanced life to scek | Providence with an earnest and sincere desire to enter into the 
new means of livlihood in trades or professions over-crowded | creat heaven of truth. They. were true to their convictions, 
already. Second, the capitalist who has the exclusive owner- and allowed no mists of policy, or clouds of superstition, to en- 
ship of their unbounded productive powers, has obtained there- ! velop and enshroud their minds. Thelr internal sight may 
by a monopoly of the world’s wealth. While the coffers of the have been stronger than ours—their faith in God deeper—and 
few rich become swollen with apopleetic fulness, the lips of the their souls filled with a more fervent love, But their inspira- 
unnumbered poor grow livid for lack of bread, We see but | tion was no different in kind from that which all enjoy who 
the begining of sdrrows. Dark days, days of want, and woo, study nature, and drink in the beauties of the outward world. 
and utter desolation, open before the industrious classes of the p. U. r. 
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THE GOSPEL OF THE CHURCH, 
Tur nasts of every society is a unity in certain points of be- 
lief and practice, It is true of special institutions--it is equally 
true of tho great natural associntions of Tribe, Poople, and Na- 
tion. Common sentiments are to society at large the foundation 
on which it reposes. When men feel and think alike, they are 
united—they are one. If there were unity of Thought only 
among them, there could be no society; for then, there would 
be no sentiment. For, to be capable of assenting with the heart 
to the dictates of pure intellect, is to be capable of a sentiment, 
-—-a term often used, and rarely understood. To seo and feel 
the value of principles, or to have sentiments in common, then, 
renders society possible; and, again, society is but the develop- 
ment of these sentiments—-the reflection of the Common Belief | 
Institutions, laws, customs, usages, are the perpetual proclama- | 
tion of the Faith of the world. Thus Christendom to-day, pro- 
claims as its fundamental articles of belief the following maxims: | 


God is the God of a Few--the Many are barred of this favor. | 
In man, as man, there is nothing sacred. 


This is the Common Faith of Christendom ia church, and out 
of church. She asserts and preaches it, refines upon it, polishes 
it into creeds and articles, but at the bottom her Faith is the 
same as that of the world. She alone embraces the Few, the 
favored of God ;—the World constitutes the Many--abhorred of 
God—whom Christ came to condemn. She believes this she 
preaches it; the poor World believes it likewise. The Church 
proclaims that man is not to be loved as a sacred child of God ; 
the World listens and obeys. Men enslave one another by law, 
they wage war, and act out “all uncharitableness“ But then 
is it not right? Does not the Church say that all men are to- 
tally depraved? But if I believe that God loves me more than 
my neighbor, shall I find it hard to think him an outeast-—to 
judge him worthy of damnation? If to be born, is to deserve 
the wrath of God, may I not hang my brother? If he is to be 
the victim of eternal fires, may I not burn him for heresy? If 
he be ever liable to so horrible a destiny, may I not kindle the 
faggot for him here? What else is the doctrine of eternal per- 
dition than an affirmation, in other words, that God is the God 
ofthe Few? To say that man, as man, is not sacred—is it not 
to affirm that he is “totally depraved 7” And when the Church 
rests on this Common Faith, how can she be a light to the 
World? When she finds one proclaiming his dissent from the 
doctrines of eternal punishment and total depravity, she should 
ask; “Does he hate his neighbor? Does he believe in War, 
Slavery, and the Gallows? If he do, he is a true child of the 
Church—he is at heart a believer in the doctrines that God 
loves only the Few—that men are to be despised becouse they 
are men.” She would convert the World to her Faith. Alas! it 
has always been the curse of the world that it has believed her 
faith—-that it has had no true confidence in God nor Man! Tow 
shall the Church save the World, when she herself needs u 
Savior? If the blind lead the blind, shall not both fall into the 
ditch ? 

Thus the Church, the Harlot of Vision, sitting enthroned in 
Christendom, and the State with its Tribunals of oe justice--- 
its Gallows—its Jails---proclaims always only this Gospel : 


‘ 


Scavisa Fearn or Gop-—Disrrusr or Mas. 

But for Church and State there is a Judgment at hand. She, 
with her empty ceremonies, her substantial ot/eism, her despair 
of Man, her quintessential selfishness, her enormous wealth, and 
omnipotent superstitions, is on the road to destruction. She 
will be consumed by a coming of Jesus anew, in a manner that 
she knows not? Now, in the midnight of the Ages, the Bride- / 
groom is knocking, and the foolish virgins have no oil in their / 
poy eer is left utter dissolution—the decay of all 

civil authority. Its substance is to be solved and melted to 
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furnish forth the material for a new Heaven, and a new Bart 
where the Common Faith shall bo, Love to Ged and Manthe 
Gospel of a Universe which shall never grow old, Dm be 


Oe 


THE RESURRECTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Cunter, as the old Gospels tell us, was buried for three days 
in the Sepuloher, During this time the Sectarist and Material- 
ist rejoiced. The few, who had lingered till sun-down around 
the cross, fled disconsolate to thelr bonts and fiehing nets, and 
hid thelr grief and despair in the waste places of Galilee, And 
the peasants resigned thomselyes to endless oppression. And 
the priests, and levites, and usurers, and tax-gatherers, and sol- 
‘liers, gathering like vultures on the crags of Jerusalem, exulted 
over bleeding Humanity delivered Into thelr hands, And the 
Hope of Earth's Future Jay with Jesus in the grave, 

But Jesus, after three days, was seen as of old, walking in the 
streets, and conversing with his disciples. The cry went like 
lightning over the land, “He is not dead, he is arisen!’ The 


| children of the day grew glad again, for their light had risen. 


The common people felt their chains grow lighter, and exulted 
in the promise of deliverance. True Men felt their immortal- 
ity, even that fire could not destroy them, or waters drown 
them, went out, champions of Humanity, dauntless and indomi- 
table, and dared all things, and endured all things, for the cause 
of Human Freedom. 

Christianity, like its ancient Teacher, went forth for u time 
over the hills and vallies, working miracles of healing, opening 
the eyes of the blind on tho world of immortality, infusing new 
life into the palsied Nations, that they might arise and burst 
their shackles, and be Free. But the priests and rulers betray- 
ed the cause. It was “crucified and slain.“ Christianity for 
three centuries has bocn buried. The rock of tradition has been 
rolled over the grave’s mouth, and the soldiers of authority kept 
guard around the tomb. The people grew doubtful and des- 
pairing. An awful shadow fell upon the Nations, and the best 
of men grew reckless in action and sceptical in faith. Kings, 
and Hierarchs, and Merchant Princes allied themselves in a 
trinity of crime. “ Behold the first wo was past, but the second 
wo came quickly.” 

But the rock is rent, the grave is opened, the Priests are con- 
founded, the Kings are terror-stricken, and the people begin to 
wonder and rejoice,---for Cunistiantry is Anisen. It is not a 
Sectarism but a Gospel, not a dead creed but an immortal life. 


It preaches to the Nations of Hope, and Brotherhood, and Peace, 


and Unity. It urges them to cast aside their sensuality, and 
sectarism, and scepticism, and to grow pure in heart, and to be- 
lieve in goodness, and to feed the hungry, and clothe the naked, 
and visit the sick and imprispned, and to substitute unity for 
discord, and replace hate with love. Good men every where are 
inspired with the tongues of Pentecost, and the earth grows 
glad in the dawning blaze of Heaven. Toiler for spiritual 
Knowledge, laborer for social Rightcousness, striver for Na- 
tional and Universal Brotherhood, work on, for Humanity shall 
arise even as Christ has risen it 


—— . 


HONESTY. 


Tr is not honest to impoverish one man in order to enrich 
another. For. honesty has the utmost respect for the rights of 
all. It is not honest to feel one thing and to say another, or to 
say one thing and to do another. Alas, for our daily custom! 
Do we not efntinually, bribed with the hopes of some paltry gain, 
or fearful of offence-giving, put on u pleasant smirk, and grasp 
with friendly zeal the hand which we despise? This is not hon- 

„Do we not lie daily for the sake of half-pence, and so -pick 
men’s pockets ; and look lies for the sake of empty smiles and 
compliments? This is not honest, * 
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THE LOVE OF NATURE, 


BY R. C. WATERSTON. 


Crtmpresy have a natural love for the country, They may be 
shy of strangers, but Nature is hover astranger. A spontaneous 
friendship exists hetween Nature and Childhood, As soon an 
they meet they are playmates, Have you ever known a child 
who did not love to roam in the flolds; to play by the rushing 
stream ; to collect shells; to gather flowers; to watch birds; to 
cliinb trees and rocks? There is a freshness and freedom about 
children, which gives them a keen relish for the country, They 
love to frolic in the waving grasa, to pull butter-cups, to watch 
the wind playing among the leaves, to seo tho swallow build her 
nest under the roof, or the robin in the orchard ; to stand by the 
stream and notico the sparkling sand and smooth pebbles, or 
shout as they behold the inseets with their thread-like legs gli- 
ding over the surface, or some little fish shooting out from a shady 
nook, and darting by like a sunbeam. This love for Nature, in 
the child isa beautiful characteristic, and for many reasons 
should never be checked, but wisely cherished. It has both its | 
intellectual and its moral uses. 


Lot us for a moment seriously 
consider them. 


The mind has in itself the springs of thought, a capacity for 
knowing. Tho highest object of education is not so much to im- 
part, as to awaken a love for acquiring ; that sincere love, which 
will, and which must, nogquire. Another great object in educa- 
tion is to impart a knowledge, not so much of words, as of 
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what in Nature to learn, Though they look upon tho frailest 
loaf, thoy will see something that is u part of the great whole, 
And whon they viow the expanding landscape; when they see 
the wandering clouds, now sleeping in the soft sky, and now 
hurrying on, while their shadows glide over the valleys and up 
the sides of the hills; when they seo these, or any natural ob- 
Jeet, their attention will be oxcited, curiosity will kindle, and 
tho young heart overflow in a thousand innocent questionings, 
Thon the seoing eye is opened, the vital spark burns; and that 
inward life, which ie the source of all true progress, is intense 
with action, The mind of a child moves as upon the wings of 
light; now it is impatient to analyze everything, and now it is 
lost in silent contemplation, At one moment it seems absorbed 
in its own musings; and the next, as by an intuitive glance, it 
pierces into the very heart of things, and fills us with surprise 
hy ite profound insight, 

The country, then, is calculated to call forth the intellectual 
powers; and children may here derive much useful knowledge, 
and have awakened within them desires for information, which 
may lead, in after life, to high excellence. 

There is a tendency in Nature to lead every mind to observe 
for itself; to compare; to discriminate. In books, things are 
classified and arranged; in Nature, there isa natural fellowship 
and freedom. Astronomy may be written of in one book, Bota- 
ny in another, and Geology in a third; but in Nature, the flow- 
ers grow among rocks, and thestars shine over all, In the world 
there is ever a rich profusion, a countless variety bound in har- 
monious brotherhood, all separate, yet allas one. The oak may 
stand by the side of the pine, and violets bloom under both. 
The kingdoms of Nature are all distinct, and are yet all inti- 
mately connected with each other. The flower clings to the 


things ; not abstractions, but absolute realities, Now Nature 
exerts, in connexion with these two ideas, great power; for, 
first, she does not give her lessons in the form of tasks. She | 
wins by imparting joy, by awakening love; and thus the facul-| 
ties of the soul are naturally and joyously brought to her ser- 

vice. Thers is nothing obtrusive or repulsive about her, and | 
the mind looks to her with calm and hearty affection. She also | 
excites our wonder. In her presence we become inquisitive. | 
While we behold much, we feel that there is much which, as | 
yet, we donot perceive. We are tempted to inquire, and, when- | 
ever we inquire, something new is always revealed. The more 

we know, the more we perceive there is to learn. Thus 

the desire to gain information is perpetually quickened, and this 

by realities. 

No one can have seen children when in the country, without 
having noticed their inquisitiveness. The birds must be watch- 
ed, in order to discover the method of nest-building; and the 
little seed must be uncovered, that the wondering eye may be- 
hold the earliest movement ofits growth. Nature excites inter- 
est and awakens thonght. She presents a boundless field of 
wonders ; she lavishes them everywhere, She hangs them over 
us in the high firmament ; she scatters them beneath us on the | 
blossoming earth. Wherever the eye may turn, wherever the 
feet may wander, there are her treasures. From the revolving 
orbs that circle through space, to the liquid drop that shines on | 
a blade of grass; from the mighty planet to the minutest atom, 
all is calculated to awaken tnought; all is inwrought with 
wisdom ; and the myriad parts, moving in harmonious union, 
are upheld by the same eternal laws. Thus may we linger | 
around one object, and find perfectness there, or soar from that, 
until we circle creation, and behold a unity in all. 

Nature has lessons for infant thought, and tasks for gigantio 
power. The untutored mind looks around with wonder ; and a 


| 


rock, the rock to the earth, and the earth to its sphere, and all 
are borne together amid numberless systems, unerringly guided 
by the same unseen Power. The mind is naturally called, 
therefore, to observe and compare. Flower is compared with 
flower, bird with bird, and both with the earth, and the air, and 
all things around. Resemblances and differences are noticed, 
contrivance and adaptation investigated ; and a habit of close 
judgment, and a discriminating use of one’s own faculties may 
thus be encouraged. 

It is undoubtedly true, that many live in the country, both 
old and young, who do not feel these influences; so also there 
are many who live among books and never grow wise, and in 
the midst of religious institutionsand never grow holy. There 
is nothing compulsory in Nature. We are free, in her presence, 
to use or neglect her influences.—but there is in her works a 
power, the natural effect of which is to unfold the intellect- 
ual fueulties and quicken the inner life—particularly in early 
years. 

But the influence of Nature is not chiefly over the intellect, 
its highest influence is spiritual, There is always in Nature an 
infinitude, which carries the mind out of itself; a vastness, 
which expands the soul, and fills it with awe; a mysteriousness, 
which connects the seen with the unseen. Go where we will, 
there is much that is impenetrable ; everything, even that which 
is most common, has relation to things distant and unknown. 
There is a marvel, wonderful asa miracle, in everything; a 
mystery, beyond our power to explain. The child is a new 
visiter in this astonishing world. It is not ashamed to wonder.“ 
Its imagination is alive; its young thoughts are fresh and vigor 
ous. There is solemnity in the twilight shade ofa wood; the 
stream comes from it knows not whence, and flows it knows not 
whither; the ocean conceals unimaginable caverns: The in- 
stinet of birds, what is it? Who guides these winged wander- 


Newton, scaling the heavens, finds heights yet stretching far 
beyond his highest skill. Thus Nature opens her gates to aspi- 
ring gevius, and presents her hand to the hamblest child. She 
holds the bands of Orion, and finishes the gauzy web on the 
wing of a fly. Hence persons of any capacity may find some- 


ers in their distant migrations? The change of the seasons, 
the coming of day and night,—these, and a thousand other ob- 
jects, are sources of thought, and in their various relations 
reach away into highest hights, even to God. All nature bor- 
ders upon Infinitude, and is united with the Supreme Mind. It 
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us © soul out of the to into thouniy 
ot spiritualize its powers. 

Another effect of nature upon the mind is to awaken trust, 
There is something abiding amid her constant changes; somo- 
thing upon which we can rely, The seasons come and go, but 
they do so in unchanging order, The day fades into night, but 
the dawn as surely follows. Life sinks into decay, but out of decay 
springs new lifeand beauty, The surface of nature is subject 
to innumerable changes, but through all these fluctuations there 
are unvarying laws. There is no chance, no fate, but perfect 
order, guided by wisdom, This the observing mind soon feels ; 
even the mind of à child. We all trust nature. We place the 
seed in the ground. with faith. At evening we look, without 
distrust, for the kindling stars; and when morning comes, for 
the rising sun. Nature has u moral effect in awakening this 
confidence, this reliance upon abiding laws; and that mind 
must be insensible indeed, which does not connect those laws 
with God. ; 

There is another source of moral influence in nature, namely, 
her quietness. Ever moving on with incalculable force, and fil- 
led with mightiest energies, she is always calm. There is 
through all her motions perfect repose, a majestic tranquility. 
See the flying orbs, how serenely they smile. Behold the bloom- 
ing Spring, how gently she advances. Watch the growing for- 
est, how gradual its growth. No one can have lived long amid 
the works of nature, and not have been impressed by the calm- 
ness which pervades even her most prodigious revolutions. So 
peacefully does she move on, we can hardly realize the greatness 
of the work she is silently bringing about. We may be stirred 


and Conds 


by the rushing tornado, we may be awed by the fearful convul- | 


sions which threaten to burst asunder the globe; but all this 
does not elevate the mind like the quietness which she general- 
ly exhibits. Even the startling outbursts of nature impress us 
the more when we remember the slow process by which they 
were actually brought about. The crashing thunder, which 
bursts over us with astounding fury, was silently forged in the 
softness of summer skies. In the general calmness of nature 
is a power, which willaid in molding the infant soul. 


In the beauty of nature is another source of moral influence. | 


Beauty is everywhere. In this respect the world is a paradise; 
the hills are robed in loveliness; every tree and flower has 
some peculiar grace. What a variety of form, and hue.and fra- 
grance! Who can look around. even upon the most common 
scene, and not feel some enthusiasm? Beauty in nature says to 
us, as John in his Gospel, “God is love.’ Beauty moves and 
elevates, and purifies the soul. “A thing of beauty isa joy 
forever.” It kindles the affections; it appeals to an inward 
sense of the soul_—the sense of the beautiful. It shines out to 
us as a beam from heaven; for all beauty in nature is of God, 
and when we see it we see a reflection from God. The Divine 


Fountain, in its infinite fulness, has overflowed creation, till it | 


gleams and sparkles on every side — The impenetrable wilder- 
ness, the depths of ocean, the hights of space, all seem All- 
ed from the same inexhaustable source with an almost divine 
beauty of color and of form. 

There is moreover in nature a direct spiritual meaning, Eve- 
ry thing in nature is emblematic, and contains a direct lesson, a 
revelation from God. 
ly seen, being understood by the things that are made.” Before 
forms existed, they were ideas in the Divine Mind. He willed 
them to exist. Before they were called intoexistence they were 
thoughts. When they sprang into being, the thing created resem- 
bled that thought from which it originated, % that the form was 
an idea made visible. In the works of nature, therefore, we see 
visibly, that which was a divine thought. We say that we see 
marks of wisdom in nature. Now the wisdomis of God; that 
is his signet. The form, which bears the mark of wisdom, is o 
form, the wisdom is God's. We say, that we seein nature the 
marks of love. Love is a principle, nota form. The form may 


Invisible things,” says Paul, “are clear- | 
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ho an expression of love, but tho love itwelf ix superior to tho 


form; that is of God, When, then, we look upon any object in 
nature, and see wisdom, and goodness, and love, we go above 
form, and commune with spirit, and that spirit is God. The 
thing made, manifests its Maker, and we hold fellowship with 
Him. Wisdom and love are his attributes; they shine through 
nature us the sun shines through a cloud, The material world 
ix as a veil, to soften the ineffable brightnges, which else were 
too overpowering for mortal vision. Through this transparency 
We see the workings of parental care, Thus, through creation, 
Wwe can commune with the Creator, the author of beauty and 
source of all good! He hath in nature spread out his mind asin 
„ book, filled with exquisite Imagery and gorgeous allegorios, 
In the floating mist, in the foaming torrent, antl in all the myr- 
iad glories with which nature is crowded, God has manifested to 
us the grand and the beautiful, that we might rise through these 
to the good and the true. 


Thus in nature there is much to interest and influence a pure 
mind; and such an influence, in some degree, does nature 
breathe over childhood, With wise guidance, this influence might 
be more perceptibly felt. “I shall not,“ says Paley, in closing 
his noble work on Natural Theology, “I shall not be contradic- 
ted when I say, that if one train of thinking be more desirable 
than another, it is that which regards the pheaonema of nature, 
with a constant reference to a supreme, intelligent Author. The 
| World thenceforth becomes a temple, and life itself one contin- 
uod net of adoration.” ‘ 


It is not to be supposed, that a mind, which actually feels the 
influences here named, will necessarily reason and philosophize 
about them atthe time. We may be moved by causes which are 
not comprehended even by ourselves. Thus a young mind may 
| be elevated and purified in the presence of nature, while it yet 
remains unconscious of the spiritual process which is quietly 
going on. 

These are reasons, among others, which make me feel that 

children should spend some of their time in the country. That 
| they shoald have opportunity to let their warm affections go 
freely out over the expanding hills, to enjoy the freshness of the 
| earth, to inhale the pure breeze, and commune with the soul and 
| beauty of the universe. I would have the love of nature culti- 
vated ; for this, like every good thing, requires encouragement 
| and direction. J would have children spend a portion of their 
time where they can behold the splendor of creatlon; where 
the wild flowers shake their loose bells, and the red clover 
| bends in the breeze; where beauty, and fragrance, and melody 
mect, and the young may muse, or frolic, in inexpressible delight. 
4 green lane, a mos#-covered rock, a blossoming tree, anything 
in Nature, will delight the young. 


Let them store their minds with such scones, it will be asa 
rich treasure in after years, Amid the dust of u populous city, 
on the waves of thoocean, wherever they may be, memory will 

rejoice in such recollections, How many in mature life have 

been won back to purity by the remembrance of boyhood. The 
| glitter of fashion could not obliterate the memory of by-gone 
days. The excitements of active life could not altogether 
turn the current of youthful feeling; and Nature, with her sim- 
ple beauties still living in tho memory, has given a distaste for 
grosser pleasures, aud awakened in the soul tranquility and de- 
votion. 


1 


— 
Eveny eirelet of water has a motion of its own, and yet each 
| partakes of the motion of the whole ocean, as it cireulates around 
the globe: every drop of water obeys the same laws as does the 
Whole ocean ; so dees it seem that all life, in nature, and the 
soul, partakes of the life of God; every thing that lives, a prin- 
ciple, a thought, an net, repeats, each in its cirele, the laws of 
that infinite life in which we float, and that we call che life of 
God. [Sevptes in RWI 
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Department, 


Trom the German of Melnrich Zachokke, 
FOOL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


. [coneupen.] 

“One day when I told her that 1 thought of returning to my 
possessions, sho asked whether she might follow mo; aud said 
she would be happy to serve mo asa maid. And when 1 hesita- 
ted, saying, that 1 had some notion of getting married, she 
dropped her head and said, ‘All the better, thy wife will not 
find a more trusty servant than l“ “Buty said I, ‘my future 
wife has not now as excellent an opinion of thee a» thou deserv- 
est.’ What have I done to her?’ she answered with the lofty 
expression and pride of an innocent. ‘Show mo thy bride, 
and I will win her affection and esteem“ 
looking-glass which hung in the chamber, pointed to it and said 
stammering, ‘There thou seest her“ She started with fright, 
grew palo as she turned hor large blue eyes towards me, and 
whispering with a tremulous voloe, ‘I am not well, sank death- 
like upon the floor. I ealled the maid; 1 was palsied by the 
sudden fright, 

Amelia recovered from her swoon, and the color came 
into her cheeks, she opened her eyes, and smiled gently on me, 
wondering at the anxiety of both myself and the maid. By 


degrees, her recollection returned; she believed that she had | 


been asleep. Ihardly ventured to speak to her of what had 
passed. As soon us we were alone again, I said, ‘Amelia, why 
wert thou so frightened before the glass? Wherefore durst 
thou not become my wife. Speak freely, 1 am prepared to hear 
all’ She blushed, and was a long while silent, with her eyes 
fixed on the floor. ‘Wherefore dost thou not dare?’ asked I 
once more. Here she sighed and looked towards Heaven. 
Dare, oh yes! dare! What dare I not to do, if thou wishest 
it? Can I be happy, can I live without thee? 
servant or thy wifo, all is the same, for I have but one love for 
thee’ 

* Whilst I thus lived in the very portal of Heaven, the whole 
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I led Amy to the 


Whether thy 


honor, manners, justice and respectability. 
ding any ono by an ifl-habit, or from making thelr prejudices) 
or whims, or moral peculiarities a reproach, I wag more complat- 
ant towards thom; I sought men, from whom 1 differed ns 
much externally as J did already in my inmost being, in order 
to conviliate thom by goodness and kindness, 

I betook myself'to my estate here in Flyeln, where I found de- 
light in becoming known and respected by my dependants, 
They were then half wild; they were vassals, They cringed 
in the most slavish manner before thelr master. None of them 
could read or write; they were lnzy and indecent. To be idle, 
to gugzle, to fight, seemed to be their heaven. Superstition was 
their religion, a deadly, godless sanctimony their observance of 
it, and deceit and falachood their pradence, 1 determined to 
make men out of these brutes. I caused the prisoners to be im- 
proved, anden great school-house to be built, Amelia and I vis- 
ited every hut; they were mere mud-stalls. I ordained heavy 
punishments against the smallest indecency. Whoever did not 
obey, Was put into gaol; on the other hand, to the obedient I 
gave, by way of encouragement, tables, glasses, chairs, and oth- 
er houschold furniture. Soon everything in the houses was 
well arranged and neat, I forbade card-playing, brandy, coffee, 
wrestling, cursing and swearing, Ke, &c. Whoever failed was 
chastised, and those that obeyed, and for one month gaye no 
cause for censure, I suffered to become mere bond-servants. I 
gave the old pastor an annuity; chose a young, learned, and 
excellent clergyman, who soon entered into my plans, in place 
of the former: appointed a person skilled in various knowledge, 
and educated in Switzerland by Pestalozzi, us schoolmaster, with 
a good salary; and with the help of both these perfected the 
reformation. I myself kept a school twice a week, composed of 
the larger boys and young men; Amelia took the girls; and the 
wife of the pastor the matrons, I caused all the children 
| to be clothed at my expense, as thou séest them now. At our 
expense also, Amelia changed the ill-shaped dresses of the 
maidens. 

The school and prison worked well. The young men at my 
| solicitation, suffered their beards to grow, I forbade it to the 

slaves—only the free being allowed to wear beards; whilst 


‘town was quite gone with astonishment; my relations on both | slaves must goshorn. I opened the door to freedom. Whoever, 
father’s and mother’s side, were in terror and desperation, when | after my directions, cultivated his field the best, received it at 
I informed them of my approaching nuptials with Amelia. A the end of the year for a small but easily redeemed ground- 
baron, of an old and noble family, whose ancestors had been | rent, as his own, and therewith certain privileges. Whoever for 
covered with the highest dignities in the service of the king; a | two years was the most frugal, diligent, and skilful, obtained 
knight, capable of entering the list at a tournament, and inter- his freedom, his own house, an outfit in money, an honorable 
married with the chief families of the land—to form such a wick- | dress, modelled after my own, and might suffer his beard to grow, 
ed mis-alliance,—to marry, not with one of the parvenue nobil- Before the end of the first year, 1 had occasion, nay was under 
ity, not even with the citizen cinss, nor yet with the daughter | obligation, to free u great many families; these had begun to 
of a respectable mechanic but with a beggur girl, and she of | improve before my arrival. They awakened the envy of some, 
disreputable birth! Only think! My relations wrote me threat-| but a general emulation among others, the more so, when on 
ening letters, to the effect that they would discard me, that they | court-day I placed the freemen beside me to decide the cases of 


would deprive me of my inheritance, that they would have me 
putunder restraint. They came all to late, for in about four- 
teen days Amelia and I were formally married. 

“Why should I tell thee of the foolish things, which men in- 
fected with prejadices began to do, as soon ns determined to 
live us an honest, natural man, strictly according to truth, ban- 
ishing all duplicity, all dancing-master frivolities, all foreign 
aire, all the so called etiquette of conduct, without, on the other 
hand, losing sight of a respectable and dignified deportment ? 
My «imple Thou, with which I began to necost them, and to re- 
quest them to accost me, frightened many away from me, us 
though I were smitten with plague-spots. My beard became a 


those who had erred, The subordinate judges were chosen by 
the freemen themselves from out of their own number. 
“Whilst I was here troubling myself very little about the 
outward world, the world troubled itself the more about me. 
Quite unexpectedly one day an extraordinary commission, which 
was sent by ministerial command, to inquire into the state of 
my health and property, made its appearance. My relations 
| had reported me crazy, and that I squandered my property in 
the most frantic methods. The gentlemen of the commission 
‘behaved very well for several months. What report tuey ven- 
dered I don’t know, but probably, as J forgot to put money into 
their hands, not the most favorable, Tor, without regard to my 


subject of wit; my frank return of n friendly salutation in the | wishes, or my threats of vengeance, they treated me as u lunatic 


streets, without ceremoniously taking off the hat, was called 


rudencss. I did not suffer myself to be put out, At some time ty wos sent down, who was at the same time to watch my e 
or other the ice must be broken. I wished to see, whether one | duct, and prevent the intrusion of visitors. Fortunately, th 
could live in the nineteonth century, in a European city, with-| ministrator was an honest, well informed man, so that we sp 
out embracing all its humbugs, and all the prescribed notions of! ily became friends. When he had looked through my ¢ 


and confined me to my estate. An administrator of my proper- 


’ wy 
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the good man was astonished at my rigid economy, and was of | 5 


opinion, that by means of this, and the redemption money paid 
by the bond-servants and slaves, I should gain moro than U lost, 
At timts he assisted me in the attempt to humanize my slaves. 
He suggested some good things, viz: that for the space of five 
years the emancipated should render an account of their receipts 
and expenditures, in order to assure themselves that they were 
not growing worse or becoming more indolent, The good man, 
in the end was quite enamoured with our Flyeln household, 
since he saw that, undor well directed management, nothing was 
done in vain, Before the second year of my being there, the 
peasants of our community had distinguished themselves above 
the whole neighborhood, for thrift, knowledge and respectabili- 
ty. They called us, in other places, the Moravian brethren, and 
even to this day, in the neighboring villages, they believe that 
we have adopted a new religion. 

“The administrator and guardian found my notions of the 
world, in the main, uncommonly correct, Ho even went so far | 
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ot, Children ave required to stand up before older people, 
and uncover their heads, but not to uncover before their equals, 
Every manifestation of dooelt is ranked os a crime, no lows than 
theft, Tho people judge themselves moro strictly than I did 
formerly. I have often to moderate their decisions, Our schools 
are flourishing. The apter boys loarn the history of the world, 
a knowledge of the earth, with its countries and people, geome- 
try, and something of architecture, In the churches we have 
already choral hymns and worship, 

But, dear Norbert, better that thou stayest one week with 
us, and seo for thyself; or cangt thou not while away a fow 
weeks ?” 

THE CONVERSATION ON TUE WGITS OF PLYELN, 

Such was the narration of Olivier, 


I do not conceal it, that all that he had sald to me, and all I had 
seen In Flyeln, maden great impression upon me, I wondered 
at his perseverance, and his benovolent invention, but regretted 


as to wish that people generally would return to greater simpli- | that his plans were so mach miarepresented. f 
city and truthfulness in manners, conduct and life. But he But neither the persuasions of my friend, nor the seductive 
could not stand the beard: he stuck for life and death to the and flattering requests of the baroness, were necessary to induce 
queue in the neck and the powder on the hair; the thou was me to prolong my stay in this lordly oasis. Yes, I must call 
quite offensive to him, and he could not, to Amelia and me, in | Flyeln an ogsis,a blooming island in the waste of the surround- 
spite of all his efforts, bring it over his lips) Meanwhile, his re- | ing country. Yor here, as soon as you reach the spot, if you 
port about me,—after an administration of one year, and after | have traveled through the sometimes sandy, and sometimes 
he had made to the government the most favorable disclosures | boggy lands of the vicinity, or through the pine forests, and the 
as to my sound management of my property,—had the happy | Poor, muddy, ordinary villages, with their barracks and neglee- 
effect of restoring me to the control of my own affairs, under a ted inhabitants—the ground seems suddenly greener, and the 
condition, however, that I should render a yearly account of | people more humane. Here, too, what were once barracks, have 
them. This was the doing of my relatives. They would not be | become neat cottages, which I visited, with Amelia, with pleasure, 
persuaded that I had not lost a good deal of sound human under- | Here, also, there had been morasses, now only recognized from 
standing, although my former guardian had made me out at the | the long ditches and excavations, filled up with stones and cov- 
worst only a wonderfully queer fellow. So, on that account, and ered with earth, which have been made to draw off tho water; 
that I might give offence to no one by means of my new error, | bere, too, had been slaves, who were accustomed to tremble be- 
namely, my free utterance of whatever nature and reason sanc- | fore their overseers and officers, and to cheat them behind their 
tioned, I was forbidden, without special permission, from going | backs, but who have now the upright and bold bearing of free- 
out of the boundaries of my estate, i «, from visiting the great men, looking upon the Baron as an equal,—and with a childlike 
European lunatic asylum, which Iwas allowed to know of only | reverence and love clinging to himand his! This transforma- 
through the newspapers. By that I was a great gainer. | tion, within the space of the half of ten years, would have been 
“It is now five years that, I have dwelt here in my blessed sol-| a veritable wonder, if we did not know how prudently and surely 
itude. Go ont, consider my fields, and the fields of our farmers, Olivier went to work; how gradually he passed from the char- 
our forests, our flocks, and our dwelling places! Thou shalt see | acter of feudal master to that of, first, a teacher, and then a fath- 
a blooming prosperity where it was before unknown. All my er; how his peasants, moved only by the fear of the lash, had 
slaves are free. Only a single drunkard, and another lazy | been allured and subdued by means of their rude self-interest ; 
rough churl, seemed to be unimprovable. The drunkard star- how he counted neither upon their thankfulness nor their un- 


ved. The other could not be corrected either by rewards or 
punishments. But as all Flyeln wore beards, and he and the 
pastor alone were clear chinned, it wrought a most wonderful 
effect upon the fellow; forthe pastor was moved to let his beard 
grow, so that the slave became the only smooth face of the lot. 
He couldn't endure that, and thus improved himself, that he 
might be respected among respectable people. 

“The beard of the good pastor wasa scandal to the consisto- 
ry. Although he proved that a beard was not against the true 
faith ; although he called to mind the holy men of both the Old 
and New Testament; although he showed that he, by making 
himself like his equals, could do more good. and by means of it 
had changed one deemed utterly irreclaimable, the beard gave 
offence to the consistoral body. It was only after my pastor ad- 
duced the evidence of a puysician, that the toothache, under 
which he had always suffered, was alleviated by means of the 
beard, was he allowed to provide for his own health, and that 
only within bounds. 

“I not only instituted courts among my free people, but gave 
them the right to choose.an overseer or governor immediately 
from themselves, ag they pleased. Their self-respect and digni- 
ty have been aroused. From time to time the more noted among 
them eat at my table, with their wives, I am their equal. 
Similarity of dress begets confidence, withont diminishing res- 


| derstanding, nor their moral or religious feeling, but from the out- 
set, disciplined rather than instructed them, and having habit- 
uated them to doing good, relied chiefly upen the strength of 
habit and the rising generation. Therefore, he and the baron- 
| ess, with the pastor and the school teacher, undertook the in- 
struction of all; thence, also, it happened that the assessors of 
| the judgment, that the overseers of the community, were most- 
ly young persons from five-and-twenty to thirty years of age; at 
least I vaw none of the older peasants among them. 


But all this does not concern us here, I will deseribe the 
| success of my friend, and not the art and method by which 
he tamed his dependants, and made a sterile place bloom- 
ing. 

As Olivier exhibited his sccount-books, and showed trrefuta- 
| bly that, #0 far from having lost by the reformation, he had gain- 
ed more than hia deceased uncle or any of his ancestors, he 
said to me laughing, “Now thou soest, Norbert, where folly 
i at home, whether at Flyoln or in the royal residence! While 
Tam actually gaining I am treated as a spendthrift, ang compel- 
led every year tosuffer strangers, whom they send hore to in- 
vestigate my accounts, to look into the intimacies of my house- 
nold.“ 

“Why hast thou not complained of this? It is an injustion— 
it is an ontrage.* 


THE UNIVEROG@LUM AND 


“My complaint would be in vain, Not justibe, but the mere suddenly, onfranch ised thom, after they were prepared for free. 
command of the cabinet, sent forth by the ministry, condemned dom, Thou knowest how dangerous it isto putin the unpraetl- 
me to this position, The matter iy not cantly remedied ; for the | sed handsof children, a knife, which in wilful hands ts a une. 
winistry will fake no backstep by which to declare themselves ful instrument, What wouldst thou have said, if one of thy 
to have boon in fault, The committee of Investigation would | slaves had suddenly spoken the truth to his companions concern- 
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not advise it, boowuse they would lose the delights of thelr annual 
pleasure-visit and the profit of their daily pay, That I have 
boon confined here in the estate of my forefathers, Is the most enda- 
rable thing about it. Now Norbert, what thinkost thou ofall this?” 

„ confess, Olivier, Loamo with purajudice and sorrow to thee ; 
I shall quit thee with the most pleasurable remembrances. 
They have everywhere spoken of thee asa lunatic, 1 do not 
think thou art, but L conoar with thy former guardian, that thou 
art a wonderfully queer fellow.“ 

“Queer fellow! truly, that is the proper name for all those 
who do not succomb to the common-places and disorders of the 
age. Diogenes of Sinope was regarded ns n fool; Cato the Cen 
sor was considered a podant by the Romans; Columbus was 
pointed at as u crazy man in the streets of Madrid; Olavides 
was condemned to the Inquisition; Rousseau driven from his 
asylum among the Bernese ; and Pestalorzi held by his country- 
men as more than half a fool, accanse he associated with beg- 
gars and dirty children rather than with the be-powdered and 
be-queuell world. And that I should be called a queer fellow, 
—I that presume only to speak, to think, and to act naturally, 
intelligently—according to my right derived from God—is it not | 
rather a reproach to ye yourselves ?” 


No, Olivier, neither a reproach against the world nor against | 
you. Noone prevents thee from acting or thinking naturally / 


or reasonably ; but thou must also respect the rights of othersto | 
think, to speak, and to act, according to their opinions, customs, | 
and even prejudices, until they or their children grow wiser. | 
All men can't be philosophers.” | 

Have I not paid them proper respect ? 
upon them “ 

“ Certainly, friend, if thou wilt allow me to say so, While 
thou opposest thy own customs to the general customs of the| 
world, thou breakest the peace with those among whom thou | 
livest, and accomplishest only half the good that thou mightest | 
do,—if, indeed, the half. Christ received the customs of Judea, | 


Have I trespassed 


ing the fundamental principles of human nature, the barbarism 
and profligney of the feudal relation, and the natural equality 
of mon? Would not such a reformer have broken up all thy 
projects 7” 

* Certainly, Norbert; but the example is not applicable to me 
or my actions, I have never spoken against the existing order, 
even when it was bad, though J have rendered unto God the 
things which were God's, and unto Cwsar the things which were 
Cosars, I have spoken only against existing fooleries and 
projadices; against your foreign airs, against your masque- 
| rades and hypocritical compliments, against your unnatural in- 
dulgences, against your effeminate disfiguration of yourselves 
by foreign fashions, against your conceptions of honor and shame, 
of worth and reward, and only in the way of a defence for my 
person, when ye Europeans would urge me to abandon my re- 
| turn to reason, and would foree me, in order to be pleased with 
your perversity, to desert nature?’ 
| “But, friend Olivier, thy notions of standing armies, of hered- 

itary nobility, of the rights of subjugated nations, of the ——” 

“Ah, ha! Norbert, these sentiments are generally recognized 
in Europe, but as yet only us dead truths. They are spoken of 
in essays and theories, but not in practice. I have nothing 
against those that act thus. I myself, were la prince or minis- 
ter, unless I hada philosophical people, would take great care 
how I attempted to organize a Plato’s Republic. I have only 
uttered my opinions in the company of my friends and equals, 
and not preached them to the multitule to raise a revolution. I 
have done what millions are doing at this time both in writing 
and speaking. Yon must cut off half the heads of populous 
Europe if you would prevent such matters from being thought 
of and talked about.” 

“And because they are thought and spoken of by one half 
the people, they must soon infuse themselves into the minds of 
the other half. As soon as the Mayoriry come to see what is 
right, then will it embody itself without bloody and fearful rey- 


| 
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let himself down even to Judea’s prejudices, in order to work | 
the more powerfully. What boots a mere mode of address? 
What matters it whether we wear a stiff queue or shorn pate, 
beard ora smooth chin? Thou knowest the meaning of siz in | 
German, and of vous in French; well, I grant, it is silly to speak | 
of a single person in the plural number, but what harm is it, 
after all? Did not the old Greeks and Romans address each 
other in the plural number? Thou knowest the meaning of you | 
and thou. Dost thou not, then, take the offensive part when re- 
Jecting common innocent customs, and without regard to former 
notions of civility, thou forcest Thou upon everybody ? Who- 
ever fights with the world must have the world fighting with 
him. Canst thou wonder at it then?” 

“Ido by no means wonder at what 1 expect. But do not nal 
duce the example of Christ, after the manner of those who con- 
ceal deceit and villany, with en pious conntenance, behind some 
distorted version of the Bible The God-like One had a higher 
mission among his contemporaries than I have, and forbore speak 
ing of small follies; but I have to do with these alone; and I 
will not suffer myself to be constrained to praise, excuse, or 
practise barbarisms. There is surely reason enough still among 
the inhabitants of earth to permit one to make use of his right 
to his own poor understanding.” 

“Friend,” I replied, “it appears tome, they have not made 
that right questionable ; but the free use of that right, by the 
indiscreet communication of your sentiments, especially if they 
are at war with existing arrangements, is likely to occasion con- 
fusion. Thou thyself, at the outset in Flyeln, didst play the 
part of a severe task-muster to thy slaves, and gradually, not 


al 


lutions, of its own accord, and in the natural course of a con- 
stantly improving legislation. But to tell youthe truth, dear 
Norbert, it was not for these sentiments that they pronounced me 
mad or banished me from the rest of the world. No one would 
have complained if], a Baron, had merely declaimed against the 
injustice, folly and wickedness, which are inseparable from the 
institutions of a privileged nobility—and not carried my opin- 
ions into practice. All would have gone well enough if I had 


| married a Countess. But because I acted consistently, although 


‘noone was injured by my conduct, because I preferred the 
‘Jove of a pure but portionless beggar girl to the prejudices 
of my class, because I married n child whom J had rescued from 
infamy—that was my crime, Oh! Norbert, just look at Amy, 
auch then at my ancestral parchments—and condemn me if 
you ean !” 

“With such a document to sustain your case, dear Olivier, 
thou art in fact a most persuasive advocate, Still I think the 
Nobility would in a short time have forgiven thy protests against 
| them, and regarded thee only as an exception among them; for” 
thon knowest that at the present day such matters are regarded 
differently from what they once were, and that rank is no longer 
what——” 

“Dost think so?” interrupted the Baron, “then, oh my dear 
friend, thou deceivest thyself in regard to our caste, in which 
not only physiognomies but privileges and prejudices are hered- 
itary, and by transmission from generation to generation hay 
become ineradicable. It has one fixed idea, which is t. 
members are by birth of n better meld than the rest of 
kind. Even when it is prostrated by Revolution, this: 
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that country? Because the wild Indian nobility wear rings in 
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idea manages to keep the upper Hund. Didet thou not see the 
French nobility when in exile? They lost none of their haugh- 
tiness, although they were often poor enough to be obliged to 
mend their own shoes and wash their own clothes, Look again 
atthe miserable young noblemen of France! What are they 
doing? Why, instead of submitting to their fate, they raiso a 
terrible clamor because they must needs share their political 
privileges with common low born citizens.” 

lere, my dear advocate,” Lanswered, “ thou art falling into 
a little bad logic, which, however, Lam too generous to expase, 
What have the people of this country todo with the people of 


their noses, is that a reasonable ground of accusation against 
our nobles, But let us drop the subject—understand me, I wish 
to reconcile thee to the world. A little sacrifice from thee, u 
little compliance with unimportant externals, and believe me, 
they would forgive thy opinions, and even thy paradoxes,” 

Thou requirest a little sacrifice from me! thou askest asa 
small matter, nothing less than that I should sacrifice my con- 
victions, my principles, and all consequent duties! But if] 
sacrifice my convictions and principles, that is, my whole being, 
what am I fit for in the world? How shall I do good ?” 

“In many ways. See other wise men—they accomplish un- 
speakable good without quarrelling with the world. Where- 
fore canst not thou? What canst thou do now, by thy single 
example, standing all alone, when sll thy neighbors are convin- 
ced and believe, that thy understanding is u little shattered.” 

“The question deserves an answer, for of all thy questions it 
is the most important. First, consider my right as au man, that 
Within my own house, on my own grounds, according to my own 
better convictions, I ought to be allowed to eat, drink, dress, 
speak and act as I please, if I trespass upon no other's right. 
And since I find the follies, the impertinences, the artifices, and | 
affectations, of modern European human nature, which have | 
been culled out of the refuse of ancient barbarisms, ludicrous, | 
shameful, unnatural and mean.—why should I with all my 
sense of duty, with my obligations to truth any justice, not make 
useof my right? Should the sailor, whom the wild Indians in- | 
vite to a banquet of human flesh, overcome his horror and | 
adopt their terrible customs, lest the Indians laugh at him? 80 
much, Norbert, as to what immediately and only concerns my- 
self.” 

Here Olivier remained silent as if awaiting an answer, but 
soon continued. “Besides, Norbert, recall the Fragment from 
the Voyage of Pythiss, and thy own confession as to the truth | 
which merely seems to hit, and that which actually strikes, 
Thon thyself hast granted that human society has departed very 
far from the dictatesof nature. Ye all acknowledge that there | 
isinfinitely too much suffering; for the violations of the eternal 
laws of God carry with them the panishment of the transgres- | 
sor. None of ye will deny, that your whole civil and domestic | 
economy, your constitution, customs, and manner of life, are at 
best but u protracted rebellion against nature. But which of | 
you has heroism of soul enough to return to the simple, eternal 
order of God? In this ye all fail; but to me, it is nothing new. | 
It is well that some individual, undisturbed by the conceit and | 
derision of the great horde, should bring back an example of | 
goodness and justice. It is well that some individual, who will | 
not capitulate or make terms with the follies of the age, should | 
stand out, not to minister to your madness, but to make open 
war upon it. For, by means of the simple teaching of the 
church, the cathedral, and the theater, by means of philoso- | 
phy, by the abstract eulogy of unaided naturalness and truth, 
nothing is done. For ye talk, philosophize, and write forever, 
and your teachers remain forever the same, and your learners 
do not become anything more than learners. Therefore it is 
well that some individual should step forth as a model for your 
better instruction in the reahties of life. True, in the beginning 
they will rate him us a crazy wan. and abuse and mock him; but 
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gradually the eyes of his contomporarios will be accustomed to 
tho strange appearance, Bye und bye, itis whispered ‘that the 
man is not so far out of the way?’ And at last the boldest po- 
gin shyly to follow him in partioular things. Ah! Norbert, 
Whoover can bring back humanity, or n small part of humanity, 
one single step toward Nature, has done as much as the flootness 
of life permits, And so, dear friend, let me admonish thee, that 
umny are accustomed to decry one who dos right, because he 
has, and they have not the courage to do right. Beeause J eat 
and drink, without luxury, banishing all foreign supertluity ; 
because I dress myself ina way at once comfortable and pleasing 
to the eye; because Lreinstate the manly beard in its lost hon- 
or; because | withstand the priviloges and prejadices of my 
class, and would pass for no more than I am worth; because I 
believe that I have not stained myself by marriage with a maiden 
of lower and unhonorable descent ; because I will not establish 
my charactor by a duel, or bear about the insignia of real or 
feigned services, as a show upon my breast; beeause I make my 
slaves my free companions and friends; because I forswear de- 
coit, and assert the truth without fear; therefore Iam treated 
in the Ninereenra Century asa Foot. Yet I live according 
to Reason, have transgressed no institution or law, have injured 
nobody, and While doing good to many, violated no single prin- 
ciple of morality or decorum, Here, Norbert, thou hast my an- 
swer to thy question. Now let us cease this parley.” 

He broke off; | embraced the noble but eccentric man, and 
laughing said, “We have an old fashioned saying—‘the sharp 
tool is easily notched. ” 

After some days I left him. The remembrance of Flyeln be- 
longs to the most agreeable of my life. Nor will I conceal, that 
if the whole world should fall into the phrenzy of my Olivier, I 
should be the first among the frantic. We have sincethen re- 
sumed our correspondence, and I have vowed, from time to time, 
to make another pilgrimage to happy Flyeln. 
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SWEET POETRY: 


Ennisriax Anpenson is an enthusiastic lover of nature, and 
his translator, Mary Howitt, knows how to sympathise with 
him. What could be more touching than his verses on the 
dying child? Many a parent will weep, as the recollection of 
his parting from the loved and lost comes freshly up to the 
mind with softened sadness of feeling, while he reads them. 


[Pa. Freeman. 


Motueer, I'm tired, and I would fain be sleeping ; 
Let me repose upon thy bosom seek ; 

But promise me that thou wilt leave off weeping, 
Because thy tears fall hot on my cheek. 

Here it is cold; the tempest raveth madly ; 
But in my dreams all is so wondrous bright ; 

I see the angel children smiling gladly, 
When from my weary eyes I shut out light. 


Mother, one stands beside me now! and listen! 
Dost thou not hear the music's sweet accord ? 

See how hia white wings beautifully glisten! 
Surely those wings were given him by our Lord. 

Green, gold and red are floating all around me: 
They are the flowers the angel seattercth. 

Shall I have also wings whilst life has bound me? 
Or, mother, are they given alone in death ? 


Why dost thon clasp me os if! were going? 

Why dost thou press thy cheek thus into mine ? 
Thy cheek is hot, and yet thy tears are flowing ; 

I will, dear mother, will be always thine! 
Do not sigh—it marreth my reposing ; 

And, if thou weep, then must weep with thee ; 
Oh, Tam tired, my weary eyes are closing ! 

Took, mother, look! the ange) kisseth me! 
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c GENTLEMAN, 


Tur rouvowine is from an address delivered by 
Doane, at Burlington College, New Jersey, . 

When you have found a man, you have not fur to go to find u. 
gentleman, You cannot make a gold ring out of brass, You 
cadanot change a Cape May erystal to a diamond, You cannot 
make a gentleman till you have first u man. To bea gontloman 
it will not be sufficiont to have had a grandfather, 

To be a gentleman does not depend upon a tailor or the toflet, 
Blood will degenerate, Good clothes aro not good habita. The 
Prince Lee Boo coneluded that the hog in England was the only | 
gentleman, as being the only thing that did not labor, 

A gentloman is justo ge no more, no loss ; a diamond | 
polished, that was first a diamond in the rough, A gentleman 
is gentle; a gentleman is modest; a gentleman is courteous; u 
gentleman is generous; a gentleman is courageous; a gentleman | 
is slow to take offence, as being one that never gives it; u gen- 
tleman is slow to surmise evil, as being ono that never thinks it 7 
& gentleman goes armed, only in consciousness of right; a gen- 
fleman subjects his appetite; a gentleman refines his tastes ; a 
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Bishop is piety its crown, for that is the very foo 


gentloman subdues his foclings ; a gentleman controls his speech; 
& gentleman deems every other better than himself, Sir Philip 

Sidney was never so much a gentleman-mrror though ho was 

of England's knighthood-—-as when en the field of Zutphen, as 

he lay in his own blood, he waived the draught of cold spring 

Water that was brought to quench his mortal thirst, in fayor of 

adying soldier. St. Paul described a gentleman, when he ex- 
horted the Philippian Christians Whatsoever things are true, 
Whatsoever things are just, whatsooyer things are honest, what- 
sever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 

things are of good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be 

any praise, think on these things.” 
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Wee humility and dignity, love and forgiveness, se- 
renity and hope, belong to the soul, by right 


Lp) Ae 


upward to the 
Father, And how swect is the presence of thin virtue! It ean 
give to the conntenanes u grace-like beauty, it opens unknown 
‘depths in the eyo, it develops a pence inexpressible around the 
Hines of the lips: it int home in nature; it knows all things, 
It in very great, all recognize it, all, in due time, honor it, all 
foo! that it is a vewtal, wise in its innocence, holy in its simpli- 
city, but it must be a piety in the heart, not in the ereed, the 
fulness of trust, the perfoetness of love, thé entire realization 
of the filial relation, 2 
— 2 
INDEPENDENT CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 

COLISEUM, 450 BROADWAY. 
T. L. HARRIS, Pastor. 


Tux noun or seevicr in this Society is changed from 3 1-2 
I. V. to 10 1-2.A.M, A punctual attendance of the congrega- 
tion is requested, Seats Fare, 

Rey. T. L. Mannie, will preach on Sunday morning, on the 
Ministry of Angela, 


2 tte < 

Rev. D. H. PCA, of Boston, Mass, will preach in Rev. Mr 
Baker's Church, 4th Street, between Avenues Gand D, on Sun- 
day, at 10 1-2 o'clock A. M., and 3 1-2 o'clock P. M. 
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THE UNIVERCCELUM 
AND SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


Tais Weekly Journal differs in character, in some important 


— 
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THE NURSERY. 


| respects, from any periodical-published in the United States or 
| even inthe world. An interior or spiritual philosophy, compre- 
| hensively explaining the character and operations of natural 

Tux xeaseny is a wonderful world, and all that therein is, jaws, accounting for their exterior phenomena and results, and 
but baby is the greatest wonder of all. That little separate showing thetendences of all things to higher spheres of exist. 
thing in the world—uncommunicating with others, unremem- ence, is the basis on which it rests. It isa bold inquirer into 
bered hy itself-—that mysterious state pf being before the deluge | am truths pertaining to the relations of mankind to each other, 
of memory sets in, lying there, like a hermit in its cell, as if to the external world, and to the Deity; a fearless advocate of 
gathering strength in passive contemplation for the world's en- the theology of Nature, irrespective of the sectarian dogmas of 
counter. Who says that a baby does not think or feel? Have men; and its Editors design that it shall, ina charitable and 
they never seen that strange smile breaking “ through clonds of Philosophie, yet firm and unflinching spirit, expose and denounce 


infant flesh,“ and then passing away as if it caught for a mo- 
ment the harmonies of heaven? Or have they never heard that | 
stranger sigh.—the first spontaneous language of one who is 
born to sorrow u if it heard from aſur the growing jar of 
this earth---ineognizant to our apprehensions, as it lies passive- 
Jy, either of this world or that, vet stamped by that very smile 
and sigh, os the being who stands mysteriously between both? | 
But the noise and uproar have been too much! The round 
lustrous eyes are wide open, which, like the eyes of the divine 
child in the Sistane Madonn», seem to look at nothing in gazing 


beyond all things, and baby is seated on nurse’s knee. There it hi 
i i N N : alm) ngst us, * 9 — 5 
Zr tame: Be: peesaheh interesting Hisroricat Romance of the city of New York, 


| being published, written by a lady, 


without speech or movement, though brothers aud sisters are 
screaming anil running around it, looking so serencly content, 
as if it knew how little either could weigh in the balance with 
its own deep repoge. 

There is no model like a lovely baby for true queenly dignity 
---the wide open gaze, the hands’ slow movement, the proud 
drawing up of the little frame, the round, portly form, moving 
slowly to nnd fro. And then, when a few months older, the 
truly royal impatience of opposition, the antooratio air with 


which spoon and rattle are dashed down, the haughty stare, it printed on a super-royal shoot folded into sixteen 


some monitory voice exclaim, “Baby! baby!” and then the 
celestial smile, 2s if to forgive you for having been angry with 
her. [Faazen’s Maoazine. 
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wrong and oppression whereyer found, and inculcate a tho 
Reform and reorganization of society onthe basis of Natur 
Law. ; x 
In its ruosormrear departments, among many other themes 
which are treated, particular attention will be bestowed upon 
the general subject of Psyenotoey, or the science of the human 
Soul; and interesting phenomena that may come under the 
heads of dreaming, somnambulism, trances, prophesy, clairvoy- 
ande Ke, will from time to time be detailed, and their relations 
and bearings exhibited, . 
In the Miscennansous Deranturnt, an original and 


In the Eprrortan Devanrtrent, a wide range of subject 
be discussed, the establishment ofa universal System of Tr 
tonding to the Reform and reorganization of society, bei 
grand ohject contemplated, 

Tux Uncvencas.um anv STA Pumosorner is 
8. B. Barrran, assisted by several associates ; and is 
every Saturday at 235 Broadway, New York; being x 


of subseription $2, payable in all cases 14 
tance of 810, six copies will he, fl 
eee, No. 235, Broadway, New York. 


